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Instantly. Visible! 
ALL INFORMATION AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! 


THE MOST CONVENIENT Up-to-the-minute METHOD 


This Kiwanis Visible Standard Record System combines all the sterling 
efficiencies of the former loose-leaf Standard Record System AND the 


Visible Attendance and Member's Ledger Record System IN ONE COM- PR ICKSsS COMPLETE 


PACT PORTABLE ZIPPER CASE. 
UNIT No. 2 - 8... For Clubs 


Every record need of a Kiwanis Club has been anticipated and fully provided 


for;—it is the last word in Secretarial equipment. with up to 50 Members 813.00 
It includes all the forms required by your club. UNIT No. I - 8... For Clubs 
: with 50 to 100 Members... $15.00 
A Few of Its Outstanding Features: UNIT No. 5-150. For Clubs 





@ Easy to install—simple to operate. @ Both sides of cards are visible and used. with 100 to 150 Members 8233.00 
@ It is compact—lightweight and handy to No part is covered. 
See — y UNIT No. 5-200 For Clubs 
: ™ @ Many other special features that add to ° ; ¥4 
@ It is permanent, mechanically “fool: og eee Re gee Alas af er with 150 to 200 Members $25.00 
proof —will not wear out or get out o blank cards upon which you can make any 
order z special form to meet your local require- : 
@ Cards are inserted or removed without ments can be secured. NO EXTRAS TO BUY 
changing alphabetical sequence. 7 
’ Ca lost laid isfiled. @ Each Unit is furnished with the Kiwanis . cts ‘ : , 
nse — rine, a nt ie + <0 emblem stamped in gold leaf on the All equipment necessary including hinges, hang- 
sing visi Cé car ' a- i o - 
tion on each member. cover, WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. ers, all the visible record card forms, loose-leaf 
@ Colored signals enable close supervision. @ These Units were selected after careful forms and celluloid tabbed linen reinforced in- 
@ Cards lie back without being held—per- investigation as best fitted for practical i ee s ae ei 
SEE ceteciien Wa ana tae. teat gpg dexes and a supply of colored signals is included 


at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
Case made of Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon 
Zipper, leather gussets, tuck-a-way handles; containing complete Acme Visible 
card hanger equipment, permanent loose-leaf ring binder with complete set 
of loose-leaf forms and indexes. 


(All Prices include postage and mailing expense.) 
Specify Membership When Ordering. 
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The Untied States 


By PERRY S. WILLIAMS 


Executive Vice President, Minneapolis Civic and 


of Minnear 


Member, Kiwanis Club 


HE good old-fashioned egg as a breakfast delicacy 
has palled on the New England appetite. 
The Down Easterners just aren’t satisfied with the 
ordinary barnyard hen variety that was good enough 
for pa and ma. 

No siree, the New England breakfast egg must have— 
well what do you guess? Vitamins as a guess is too stereo- 
typed as you shall see. 

What it must have today are nontremulous aircells. 

In case you don’t know just what it means to an egg to 
have a nontremulous aircell in New England, the fresh-egg 
laws of the Northeastern states “require that to be con- 
fresh, eggs must have a nontremulous aircell.” 
(From “Barriers to Internal Trade in Farm Products,” 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, March, 1939, Page 78.) 
Not that an egg lacking such a characteristic would not be 
fresh but just that it lacks that something that it gets from 
a—a—well from a nontremulous aircell. 

If you will step around to the payoff window the cashier 
will inform you that the jarring given eggs in transporta- 
tion breaks down the egg architecture and that what was 
once a nontremulous aircell in all its pristine glory has 
taken on a tremulo quality that should be reserved for the 
shimmy artist, or, shall it be 
called, eggshake? 

Hence an egg to be fresh in 
New England must be laid in New 
England. 

Hence no egg, no matter how 
fresh and full of the exuberance 
of its nontremulous aircell it was 
when it left home, can make the 


sidered 


commerce. 


™@ Trade barriers supply many strange 

opportunities for upsetting free flow of 

Laws of restriction and re- 

prisal should be repealed declares author 
of this informative article. 


Commerce Association; 
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“orade” after it travels to the New England market. Once 
the character of any egg has been questioned in a community, 
regardless of the frailty of the impeachment, no stomach 
can be induced to associate with it. 

In this episode may be seen a typical method pursued by 
all states of our nation to close their markets to goods 
from other states. Every state in the Union has erected 
barriers against trade from other states. No state has 
less than three barriers and there are some which have 
as many as ten. (From a compilation by Dr. F. E. Malder, 
Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, for the Council 
of State Governments. 

Are the states serious about these trade barriers? 
sider the following: 

Hostages in the persons of truck drivers seized and held 
until certain special license fees are paid, meantime the 
state offended against has seized truck drivers from the 
offending state and given them the same treatment in re- 
taliation. 

Official fires on truck from another state not bearing 
proper fee clearance designations. 

Milk from a neighboring state colored red to keep home 
market for local producers and distributors. 

Health regulations are set up; 
standards are determined; labels 
are required; grading is de- 
manded. 

So runs the story of the trade 
border wars constantly flaring be- 
tween the states to satisfy the 
cupidity of local politics, labor, 
business and home grower or pro- 


Con- 
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ducer. The facts would seem to indicate 
it is their stupidity that is served in 
the long run. The drift is toward re- 
taliatory regulations, one state after 
another adopting blanket laws which 
enables each to deal out the same regu- 
lations on any shipment of goods that 
its own goods would be subject to in 
the state of origin of that shipment. 

It is all in violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States beyond the 
point where such acts and levies exceed 
“what may be absolutely necessary for 
executing its (the state’s) inspection 
laws.” (Article I, Section 10.) 









Articles of Confederation 


The old 
which formed the basic law of our land 
immediately following the Revolution- 


ary War made common or national 
cause of military protection only. All 
their original sovereign rights were 
retained by the states. At once the 
trade barriers began to go up. In less 
than ten years the fallacy of this cut- 
throat policy became apparent. Busi- 
ness was stagnating. The promised 
prosperity did not develop. It was to 


untangle this situation and guarantee 
free and unhampered commerce among 
the several states, all on an equal 
footing, more than any other element 
that was responsible for the calling of 
the Constitutional Convention and con- 
sequent framing and adoption of our 
Constitution. The framers of the Con- 
stitution accomplished that purpose in 
Article 1, Section 10: 

“No state shall, without the consent 
of Congress, lay imposts or duties on 
imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its 
inspection laws; and the net produce of 





all duties and imposts laid by any state 
on imports or exports shall be for the 
use of the treasury of the United States; 
and all such laws shall be subject to 
the revision and control of Congress.” 

For more than 150 years Congress 
and the federal executives have had the 
power to prevent just what has taken 
place. It has been said that foreign 
criminals and the ignorant from other 
lands who found their way into this 
country during the years of unrestricted 
immigration came with a healthy re- 
spect for the code or law. When they 
ran up against the American pastime 
of law passing with enforcement based 
on custom or public opinion they mis- 
read this to mean that here the way 
was wide open to the breaker of the 
code or law. 

The trade barriers erected by the 
states are a flagrant example of state 
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or official violation of law, and not an 
ordinary run-of-the-mine law, either, 
but the highest law in the nation, the 
Constitution. 

It would be interesting to know what 
moneys the Federal Treasury has ever 
received from the states, which have 
collected imposts and duties, under the 
Constitutional commandment that “the 
net produce of all duties and imposts— 
shall be for the use of the treasury of 
the United States.” Has anything ever 
been paid in? Has a president or a 
secretary of the treasury ever demand- 
ed any “net produce”? Has an at- 


Grossenbacher, police chief, stopped the truck.’ 








torney general ever taken legal action 
or a solicitor general ever prosecuted 
to get the federal share of the duties 
and imposts laid by the states? Has a 
Congress ever exerted either its powers 
to withhold consent, to control or to 
force revision? 

The facts disclose the several states 
would be in a constant warfare with 
each other just as are the states of 
Europe were it not that we are a 
people of common language, govern- 
ment, traditions and in many cases 
members of the same families. Secure 
in the knowledge that states will not 
go to war against each other over trade 
disputes, various states have gone far 
beyond measures which in Europe have 
provoked war. All this effort in a fruit- 
less pursuit of a means of helping local 
industry at the expense of general in- 
dustry has destroyed rather than de- 
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veloped business. 

When the Massachusetts convention 
was held in 1788 to ratify the new Con- 
stitution and get away from the abuses 
of the old Confederation a Mr. Dawes 
is quoted as stating: 

“As to commerce, it is well known 
that the different states now pursue 
different systems of duties with regard 
to each other. By this and for want 
of general laws of prohibition through 
the Union we have not secured even our 
own domestic traffic that passes from 
State to State.” (The Independent 
Chronicle and The Universal Adver- 
tiser, Boston, Massachusetts, January 
31, 1788.) 

The Constitution as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court must specifically 
grant power to have it recognized. It 
is significant that it did specifically 
grant power to the several states to 
deal with the traffic in alcoholic bever- 
ages and prison-made goods. It is clear 
that aside from these two exceptions a 
continuous and unimpeded flow of com- 
merce among the states was intended. 

In his foreword to the Department 
of Agriculture’s recently issued booklet 
on “Barriers to Internal Trade in Farm 
Products,” Henry A. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture states: “The follow- 
ing pages describe a situation which is 
becoming of critical importance to every 
economic group in the United States.*** 
Laws and regulations, in many cases 
have been so drawn and administered as 
to cause large and unnecessary economic 
losses to the whole community.” 

In other words, the consuming public 
pays the bill by measures designed to 
help not all in a state, but an organized 
minority hiding behind local pride and 
the unholy worship of the fetish “we 
must protect our home industries.” 

The states in circumventing the free 
trade guarantees of the Constitution 
have employed the indirect method so 
typical of American politics. When the 
railroads were at the height of their 
success with a practical monopoly on 
all transportation business, many states 
took advantage of the situation. In the 
interests of local labor, industry and 
agriculture, laws were passed providing 
rates on traffic within the state which 
gave local trade an advantage. 

In this instance Congress moved. It 
turned, not to its Constitutional pro- 
hibitory powers, but to a federal bureau, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to whom it gave control over intrastate 
rates. The retreat to bureaucratic 
handling was one of the happiest dis- 
coveries of the politician. There he 
could procrastinate, dodge and hand out 
jobs. Being the first in the field the 
I, C. C. has profited handsomely, grow- 
ing from a bureau with a few thousand 
dollars budget to one of many millions 
annually. It has constantly increased 
its personnel and its field of activity, 
a perfect model for government by 
bureau. Gilbert and Sullivan would 
have had it, “It is the very model of a 
bureau that is federal.” 

At the recent conference on interstate 
trade barriers in Chicago, Robert H. 
Jackson, Solicitor General of the United 
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““Can you imagine a mother feeding red milk to her children?”’ 


States, asserted, “We will continue to 
support private litigants and to take di- 
rect action in the courts where neces- 
sary, wherever and whenever a preda- 
tory parochialism or a local parasitic 
interest tries to flourish by obstructing 
the general commerce among the states.” 

Though forthrightly declaring all 
the powers of the Federal Government 
would be loosed on offending states the 
Solicitor General then turned to the 
politician’s bureaucratic device and 
suggested “transfer to a central au- 
thority of the power to decide the rule 
by which commerce shall move among 
the parts is fundamental to the success 
of federation.” 

The Supreme Court constantly has 


ruled against local efforts to impede 
commerce. The great Chief Justice 
John Marshall in the famous Taney 
case stated, “It may be doubted, 
whether any of the evils proceeding 


from the feebleness of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, contributed more to the great 
revolution which introduced the present 
system, than the deep and general con- 
viction, that commerce ought to be reg- 
ulated by Congress.” 

Constant pressure through presiden- 
tial, Department of Justice and con- 
gressional channels would keep each 
state from interfering with the flow of 
trade across its borders. The danger is 
that the problem when attacked will 
come through a multiplicity of bureaus. 
The benefits which will accrue to the 
movement of commerce may be com- 
pletely cancelled by the expense to the 
taxpayers of added bureaucracy. The 
cure may cost more than the disease, 
Again the consumer pays. 

In the face of the warning of history 


and illegality the merry game goes on 
among the states. Americans always 
have been willing to pay high for enter- 
tainment. The biggest show on earth 
and the most costly is the great hatchet 
throwing act with state arrayed against 
state in the establishment of trade bar- 
riers. As the box office comes first it is 
well to recognize that every trade bar- 
rier is erected to raise prices to the 
consumer. 

“When it is found, for example,” 
states the Department of Agriculture’s 
pamphlet “Barriers to Internal Trade 
in Farm Products,” (P. 10), “that 
refinements of regulatory procedure 


cause milk to sell regularly at one 
and two cents a quart more than 
in other nearby well-regulated cities 


(as is the case in the District of Colum- 
bia), the ordinary consumer may won- 
der if this additional item of protection 
is fully justified in terms of public 
health. Low-income families who can 
afford little and frequently no milk for 
their children might bear witness to the 
adverse public-health effects of an in- 
spection program that helps to hold 
milk out of their reach.” 

An outstanding example of the ex- 
tent to which a state will go is seen in 
the Rhode Island regulations concern- 
ing shipped milk. They were so disad- 
vantageous to out-of-state dairymen it 
was only natural these dairymen did 
not always comply with the law. That 
state also had empowered its commis- 
sioner of agriculture to add a harmless 
vegetable colored matter to milk 
brought in in violation of the regula- 
tions. Under this authority on August 
10, 1937, 5,000 quarts of milk from Bel- 

(Turn to page 130) 
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@ Every member of Kiwanis is 
directly interested in modern, 
improved highways and there 
is herewith presented an article 
that stresses the importance of 
roads from many angles. 


HE Roman Caesar scowled with 
disapproval at his Minister of 
Public Works. ‘“You’re slipping, 
Marcus,” he said. 
The Minister of Public Works ap- 


peared flustered. “But, sire—” he ex- 


postulated, 


“No ‘buts,’ Marcus. You’ve been 
reading Egyptian history again. And 
you haven’t been reading the right 


chapters.” 

Marcus shifted uneasily in his seat. 
The office of the Caesar made him un- 
comfortable. It was too grand for a 
man of his simple tastes, 

The Caesar continued, “Allow me to 


recapitulate, Marcus. Our last north- 
ern invasion netted us 10,000 barbar- 
ians, 10,000 good husky slaves. Now, 


you propose to—let me hear the pro- 
posal again, Marcus. I need a good 
laugh this morning.” 


Rule the 
World 


By ROBERT E. HARPER 


Dire tor of Public Relations, Am- 
i Road Builders’ Association 
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His pride hurt, the Minister of Pub- 


lic Works looked aggrieved. “I merely 
suggested that could utilize this 
slave labor to construct a monument, a 
pyramid, dedicated to the glory of the 
Roman state.” 

“Marcus,” said the Caesar, stroking 
his nose, ‘‘Marcus, but definitely, you’re 
slipping. What rules the world, my 
friend?” 

“Why, Rome, of course, sire!’ 

“No! Wrong, Marcus. Roads— 
roads rule the world!” 

The Minister of Public Works 
not a stupid man. That very same day 
he inaugurated an extensive Roman 
highway program. 

In the words of Kipling, “‘The future 
of our civilization lies in the future of 
our communications.” Never was this 
truth so evident as today. “Roads Rule 
the World!” Wars are won or lost be- 
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cause of roads. Businesses are good 01 
bad, according to the number of 
condition of Deaths are 
or prevented by highways. The world 
would be gripped by paralysis were it 
deprived of its lifelines, good roads. 
Automotive and traffic experts, consult- 
ing the great mass of available statis- 
tics, estimate that ten million more 
motor vehicles will be rolling 
American roads within the next ten 
years. As civilization continues its 
motorized march of progress, King 
Road gains in omnipotence. 

The men who administrate, plan and 
build those roads, members of the 
American Road Builders’ Association, 
have met in national convention. “Roads 
Rule the World” was the conclave 
theme. Forty-thousand odd strong, con- 
vened in the International Amphithea- 
ter, Chicago, Illinois, January 29. Repre- 
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senting every state and thirty-six for- 
eign nations, they assembled to dis- 
cuss plans for the highways of tomor- 
row, to preview the new- 
est in machinery and ma- 
terials to build those 
highways of the future. 

Nearly eight acres of 
floor space was de- 
voted to a mammoth dis- 
play of road-building 
equipment, exhibited by 
the manufacturer mem- 
bers of the American 
Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion. ‘This was twen- 
ty per cent more than 
has ever been gathered 
under one roof, at one 


of life! 


time. And nothing that 
goes into the making 
of roads was missing. 


Huge 70-ton cranes were 

dramatically contrast with minutely 
marvelous precision instruments. This 
is the equipment that reduces, relative- 
ly speaking, the power of Caesar’s le- 
gion of ten-thousand slave-workers to 
the status of a pitiful handful of 
drudging toilers. This is the machinery 
that will dig, bore, cut and build the 
four-lane divided super-highways neces- 
sary today and more than necessary to- 
morrow. 

The men who actuate that machinery 
—scientists, engineers, educators, busi- 
ness men—inspected and selected the 
equipment that will help them solve 
road-building problems in their dis- 
tricts. And those problems will be 
levelled to the common-denominator of 
40,000 road-building minds—the great- 
est on earth. Toll roads and free roads, 
the latest construction methods, finance 
and efficiency and scores of kindred 
subjects underwent exhaustive discus- 
sion at the Chicago Road Show-Con- 
vention of the American Road Build- 
ers’ Association. A giant’s step in the 
direction of a Utopian highway worid 
will be the tangible result of this com- 
prehensively representive meeting of 
the world’s road builders. 

King Road is making his dynamic 
power ever-increasingly felt in South 
America. And South American road 
builders are responding to the magnet- 
ism of his personality. South Amer- 
ica is highway-conscious. This is one 
of the reasons why South Americans, 
among other delegates from neutral 
nations, attended the ARBA Road 
Show-Convention in unprecedented 
numbers. The other reason is that 
belligerent nations, particularly Ger- 
many and Great Britain, no longer are 
able to compete with the United States 
as exporters of road-building equip- 
ment. South America must have that 
equipment. ‘Roads Rule the World” 
and the dictates of King Road must be 
answered. The South American coun- 
tries, even as the United States, are 
oppressed by the evil forces of traffic 
congession and inadequate, obsolete 
highways. 

South America is merely being op- 
pressed; the pressure in the United 
States is rapidly growing intolerable. 


nor lethal gases! 


King Road sometimes rebels against the 
chains that bind him. This condition 
is reflected in the annual toll taken in 


@ “Roads rule the world, not kings nor congresses, not 

courts nor constables, not ships nor soldiers, not planes 
The road is the only royal line in a 
democracy, the only legislature that never changes, the 
only court that never sleeps, the only army that never 
quits, the first aid to the redemption of any nation, the 
exodus from stagnation in any society, the call from sav- 
agery in any tribe, the high priest of prosperity after the 
order of Malchisedac, without beginning of days or end 
The road is umpire in every war and when the 
new map is made it pushes on its great campaign of 
health, brotherhood, efficiency and peace!” 


highway traffic accidents, an annual 
average toll of 35,000 American lives 
plunged and crushed into oblivion, 
125,000 permanently disabled, 1,200,- 
000 injured! This condition is reflected 
in the millions of precious hours lost 
because of traffic-congestion, time liter- 
ally wasted by the clockfuls. 

This condition is reflected in the ac- 
tion being taken by the Public Roads 
Administration in the nation’s capital in 
coéperation with forty-six states and 
the District of Columbia. A national 
highway-planning survey has been un- 
der way for some time now. A report 
3“ that survey, “Toll Roads and Free 
Roads,” was transmitted in booklet 
form by the President to Congress. The 
report showed an urgent need for a 
system of interregional highways, de- 
signed to alleviate congestion, with its 
resulting deaths and injuries, and save 
time and money. And this condition is 
reflected in the record-breaking attend- 
ance of 40,000 road builders who en- 
livened Chicago at the ARBA Road 
Show-Convention. These road_ build- 
ers looked at the facts, indisputable 
facts. Generally, the facts may be 
combined into one definition: Most 
American roads, built for the motor- 


“Wars are won or lost because of roads.” 
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vehicle traffic of yesterday, are obso- 
lete and inadequate. Particularized, 
the facts are, in summary: Thirty mil- 
lion automobiles in the 
United States, one for 
every family of four; 
more than four million 
trucks; 133,000 busses— 
four million miles of 
roads in the United 
States, one-third of the 
world’s total road mile- 
age; only 359,639 miles 
are hard-surfaced. Con- 
clusion: Automotive out- 
put has far outpaced the 
construction of roads. 

“Roads Rule the 
World!” What should be 
the regal state of the 
monarch? What kind of 
highways should be con- 
structed? This is the 
question which has engaged the con- 
centrated attention of the nation’s road 
builders. And the parallel question: 
Where are modern highways most 
needed? The concentrated attention 
of the world’s road builders will be re- 
focused into one searching, truth-and- 
fact-finding light that overlooked no 
detail at the annual ARBA Road Show- 
Convention. Charles M. Upham, ARBA 
engineer-director and outstanding in- 
ternational highway authority, was of 
couse, at the convention. What will 
be his idea of the super-highway, the 
highway of tomorrow? There’s nothing 
like finding out. Let’s obtain his author- 
itative conception of what kind of 
road is best fitted to “‘rule the world.” 

We: Mr. Upham, what are some of 
the features of the highways that will 
solve America’s pressing traffic prob- 
lems? 

Mr. Upham: Suppose, by way of il- 
lustration, I tell you of some of the 
features of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
a “highway of tomorrow’ now under 
construction, 

We: You are consulting engineer for 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission, 
aren’t you? 

Mr. Upham: Yes, I happen to be so 
honored with that position. Now, to 
get on. The Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
when completed, will link Pittsburgh 
and Harrisburg, 160 miles apart. It 
is a four-lane, divided highway. Al- 
though the terrain traversed by the 
highway is mountainous and very un- 
certain, the turnpike is straight and 
level. 

We: How is this accomplished, Mr. 
Upham? 

Mr. Upham: I was getting to that. 
Hills have been sheared, valleys filled. 
Tunnels have been bored through seven 
mountains. The greatest single high- 
way project in history, the turnpike has 
a 200-foot iight-of-way. In the open, 
it is graded 78 feet wide, with a re- 
duction to 28 feet in the tunnels. The 
four traffic lanes each measure a width 
of 12 feet. They are separated by a 
10-foot parkway. Seldom will the trave- 
ler have less than a 1,000-foot sight 
distance. Thirty-two state roads are 

(Turn to page 124) 














@ Some of the things that might 

happen to every citizen if a pro- 
tective organization which has noth- 
ing to sell but safety did not exist. 


OULD you like to meet a man 
whose only business is to guard 
you and your family every min- 


ute of every day? 

Unquestionably you would but unfor- 
tunately you can’t, conveniently, for this 
man moves quietly behind the scenes of 
your life. He isn’t a public figure. 
There’s nothing spectacular about him. 


He is an unseen friend. The only way 
you'll ever know him is through his 
work. 

Luckily you can find specimens of 
that work everywhere Americans live. 
For you the most convenient place to 
find it is right in your own home. 

Take one of your average days and 
allow me to follow you and your family 
through it. Right at the start of the 
day I'll introduce you to your unseen 
friend. From then on you won’t have a 


bit of trouble recognizing every instance 


when he steps into your life. 
Say along about 7:00 A.M. your alarm 
clock rings. In that dreary moment 


when blessed sleep struggles with your 


sense of duty a faint hum reaches your 
ears from the children’s room. You go 
down the hall to investigate. Just as 
you suspected—the radio on again all 
night. Let’s see . from 10:00 P.M. to 
7:00 A.M. Why that’s nine hours! Holy 
Smoke! That’s really burning the juice. 
Where do the kids think the money 
comes from? You'll pretty soon tell 
them. You start to waken them but 


they look so peaceful sleeping you de- 
cide to let them have their extra half 
hour before school. 

You snort and snap off the set, one of 
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By JOHN N. COSGROVE 


Speaker and writer on fire protection 


Prepared especially for The Kiwanis Magazine 


table models, and you notice 
it feels warm. Well that’s natural... 
it’s been on all night long. Right. But 
have you ever wondered why it’s possi- 
ble for a flimsy little affair like your 
children’s radio to bear its load of elec- 
tricity all night without catching fire? 


those little 


Why is it that an agonized scream 
has never awakened you in the night 


and brought you running to your chil- 
dren’s room to find them human torches, 
their clothing in flames, their f faces con- 
torted with hopeless horror? 

An innocent looking little radio set 
could bring exactly that series of events 
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unseen 
manufac- 


thing: 
the 
turer of your radio to test a good many 


to pass, but for one 
friend was entrusted by 


your 


little sets exactly like yours, and when 
he had observed them under every 
sible condition of actual use and knew 
they were safe he gave the manufac- 
turer the signal to go ahead and put 
them on the market—not before. 

That’s why all you have to worry 
about is an extra few cents on your 
electric light bill when the radio is left 
on all night. That’s annoying. But it 
isn’t quite so bad as being left with a 
gray life that is suddenly pointless b>- 
cause of two seared bodies that were 
once your children. 

It’s a good habit to turn the radio off 
at night, and the children should ac- 
quire it. But you always have the con- 
solation of knowing that their set 
wouldn’t start a fire even if it were left 
steadily burning for more than two 
weeks. 

Let’s go from possible tragedy to 
seeming trivia. Five minutes after aris- 
ing you probably plug in your electric 
razor and whisk off the night’s growth 
of stubble. It’s simple with the wonder- 
ful electric gadget, no chance of a cut— 
but without the element of cautious 
research and approval which the manu- 


pos- 


facturer of your razor sought for his 
product you’d be likely to get a shock 
that to your tingling astonishment 
would seem powerful enough to knock 
a bull elephant back on his haunches. 

With practically every one of the in- 
dispensable electric aids to living that 
we have come to take for granted comes 
the safety of your unseen friend’s guar- 
antee. Yet well within the memory of 
some of us electricity in the home for 
lighting purposes alone was a terrifying 
menace. In the wake of its introduc- 
tion came a wave of tragic fires in 
American homes and industry. Today 
as a cause of fires electricity is rela- 
tively unimportant in spite of the 
unbelievable number of electric appli- 
ances commonly used. That is simply 
because they never reach you until trou- 
ble is taken out of them. 

At breakfast you invariably meet a 
few handy helpers which you’ve come to 
regard with a good deal of affection. 
Every morning they turn out nicely 
browned toast, excellent coffee, perfect 
waffles, almost without human aid. Yet 
your coffee maker, your toaster, your 
waffle iron could give you a vicious 
double crossing. Instead of turning out 
your breakfast they might turn you out 


of doors and transform you into an an- 


guished spectator of your home and 
gour hopes whirling heavenward in 
smoke. That has happened. But it 


isn’t a likely occurrence where electrical 
equipment has come under the cautious 
inspection of a man whose job is to do 
your worrying for you. 

After breakfast a great many of us 
have the quaint custom of cordially in- 
viting the undertaker to build up his 
trade at our expense. We gulp our 
coffee, hastily kiss the wife good-bye 
and dash out to the garage for the car. 
On the road we glance casually at the 


(Turn to page 132) 
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My Personal Page 


EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE 


By ROE FULKERSON 


REALIZE as I start to write this that I don’t know just 

where I am coming out of the hole I am going into. I 

want to tell some facts, but what conclusion I will draw 
from them is problematical. Maybe if I just tell them to 
you, you can draw your own conclusions. 

My friend the Lawyer and my friend the Dentist and I 
went to lunch together. We sat down at the table and the 
bus boy, that boy who is a young apprenticed waiter, a boy 
who hopes some day to be a real waiter, came to the table 
with the rolls and butter and three glasses of water. 

He gave me my roll and butter and set one of the glasses 
of water off his tray in front of me. Then he passed to the 
Lawyer and put down the bread and butter, and as he 
reached over to place the glass of water in front of the 
Lawyer, his tray tipped and he poured the water of the 
Dentist down the back of the neck of the Lawyer. 

My friend the Lawyer is a man with a hasty temper. He 
whirled in his chair and started to tell the boy of his an- 
cestry, his present condition of servitude and his probable 
abode in the life hereafter. 

My friend the Dentist admonished the Lawyer. He told 
him not to get so excited. If the boy had any brains, he 
said, he wouldn’t be a bus boy. The Lawyer wiped off and 
cooled down, our lunch proceeded. The Dentist had a sad 
story to tell us. He had so many patients that it had be- 
come necessary for him to employ an assistant. The as- 
sistant was unsatisfactory. The teeth he pulled hurt, the 
teeth he filled soon emptied, and the teeth he made would 
not stay in the patients’ mouths. It was a sorry story of 
incompetence on the part of the assistant. 

When he had finished his sad lament on his inability to 
get a good assistant, the Lawyer laughed at him. ‘You 
told me a bit ago that if that bus boy had any brains, he 
wouldn’t be a bus boy. If that assistant of yours had as 
much ability as you have, he wouldn’t be your assistant!”’ 

Then the Lawyer told how happy he had been when he 
got a young chap to come into his office as his assistant. 
The boy was a whizz. The widows who wanted their estates 
settled up thought he was grand. The judges liked him 
and gave him every chance. When he went before a jury 
in his modest, unassuming way, he had their sympathy from 
the beginning. My friend the Lawyer thanked heaven for 
the day he got hold of that fine young fellow. 

Then it happened. He had been in the office for two 
years when one morning he informed my friend the Lawyer 
that he was leaving. He was going out on his own, and 
when he did, he took with him half a dozen of my friend’s 
best paying clients. He was too smart to be an assistant. 

My friend the Lawyer had to get himself another assist- 
ant. He took into his office an older lawyer who had tried 
to make a living at law but had made a complete failure of 
it. He was a man without personality, although he knew 
law. He wasn’t smart enough to be an independent lawyer, 
but he developed into a fine assistant. 

It seemed to me that in these three incidents, small though 
they were, there was tied up the whole problem of em- 
ployer and employe. It is the dream of every employer to 
find employes who will take the same interest in the busi- 
ness that he takes. He wants employes who can think and 
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plan ahead. He wants employes who in their contact with 
the public will make a good impression and induce cus- 
tomers and clients to come back whenever they want any- 
thing in that line. He wants to avoid the clock watching, 
pay envelope snatching average employe. 

I wonder if perfect employes are possible. Isn’t it true 
that people of the type we think we want for employes, 
soon become competitors? 

Employers face an eternal problem of incompetent, in- 
different help that will stay with them, or smart, energetic, 
intelligent help that will learn the business or the profes- 
sion and then go out on their own and take with them a 
part of the clientele. 

So what? 

Certainly no man with one or one thousand employes 
wants to try to make a big success with incompetent, indif- 
ferent employes. Only mediocre success can be thus at- 
tained. In such establishments, the employer must furnish 
all the brains and carry all the load on his back. Even then, 
his best laid plans cannot be carried out by a group of un- 
interested people. 

Certainly no man can afford to go on educating man 
after man, only to have him get enough experience at his 
employer’s expense to walk out and go to a bigger job, or 
start a rival establishment. 

The only possible compromise is to make it to the com- 
petent employe’s financial interest to stay with his employer. 
He must be shown that it is more profitable to stick to his 
job than to go out on his own. 

The really worth-while man is even more interested in 
his future success than he is in his present income. He is 
a forward looking man, and in order to hold him, he must be 
shown that by sticking, he will not only get the present dol- 
lar, but have an assured future. 

This means some plan of profit sharing. Just what that 
plan can be, only the employer can decide. The plan must 
involve higher pay and greater future security. 

Some establishments, both large and small, have solved 
the problem by making their concerns into stock companies 
and giving valuable employes stock in the organization 
which establishes actual part ownership. 

Others set up a bonus at the end of the year to be paid out 
of the company earnings over a certain per cent. Both of 
these plans involve an organization in which the employes 
have a say in the plans of the company. 

There is nothing new in what I have written, but Ki- 
wanians are all owners or managers of their business or 
professional establishments, and these are problems all of 
us have to face. We advocate better understanding be- 
tween labor and capital. The best way to show that we are 
really interested is to practice what we preach. 

Think about it selfishly in terms of your own employes. 
I’ll admit that I can’t do anything about it. I can’t even 
get my wife to take an intelligent, whole-hearted interest in 
my writing business, in the hope of getting a bonus next 
year if business improves. She says she gets all of the 
family income now, and what do I mean by a bonus? 

Life is certainly difficult for us thinking men. 
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US TR tence 


Down the Mountain 


T EVERY major winter sports 
championship the biggest crowd 
of spectators gathers at the bob- 


Not even the ski Jump draws 
as many. Possibly because bob racing 
is the most dangerous of the snow and 
ice games. People watch it as they do 
a bull fight—waiting, half hoping, 
though they don’t admit it, that this 
will be the time the matador makes a 
fatal misstep. 

That was the temper of the crowd 
at Shady Corner one day of the Winter 
Olympics at Lake Placid in 1932. The 
mercury had dipped under zero and a 
gale drove stinging particles of snow 
in their faces but they didn’t seem to 
mind. They stared hypnotized at the 
30-foot perpendicular ice wall of the 
great horseshoe curve in front of them, 
waiting for the sleds to come down. 

The drivers had been warned that 
there was danger of serious accident. 
A thaw, followed by a hard freeze, had 
turned the mile and a half run into a 
glare of hard, nubbly ice on which it 
would be almost impossible to control 
the 500-pound sleds. It was a practice 
day—competition had not yet started 

and the committee urged all teams 
to keep off the run. But a few of the 
drivers disregarded the warning. 

Two or three sleds made the curve 
safely. From up the trough to the left 
the crowd would hear a rattle that 
quickly grew into a roar. Then the 
sled would leap into sight, low and 
dark and close to the ground. In an in- 
stant it had climbed the wall, was 
hanging right at the upper edge, the 
crowd looking straight ahead at the 
tops of the four helmets. Then it was 
gone down the run to the right in a 
diminuendo of clatter. It was like a 
projectile shot from a catapult. Only 
the initiated could realize how perfect- 
ly it was under control, could appre- 
ciate how delicate a feat of steering 


sled run, 


the driver had accomplished in keep- 
ing within his narrow margin of safety. 
But anybody could understand what 
would happen if that half ton of men 
and sled were thrown over the top of 
the wall. 

An announcement from the official 
booth—the German sled had _ started 
down. The crowd stirred, this was the 
team that was touted to win the finals. 
The loudspeaker reported its progress 
in staccato phrases. 

“They’re away—past Eyrie—coming 
into Whiteface—they’re around—past 
Cliffside—in the straightaway—here 
they come—” 

The crowd saw the four Germans 
sway far over to the side as the sled 
started to climb the wall. Only a few 
sensed that something had gone wrong. 
Whether he was blinded by driving 
snow or whether the rough surface had 
thrown him out of control, the driver 
took the rise a fraction of a second too 
late. That meant he couldn’t get off 
the wall in time. They saw him fight- 
ing to bring the sled down, the other 
three straining their bodies over until 
their heads looked almost under the 
runners. But centrifugal force drove 
them up inexorably. 

Two-thirds of the way around they 
went over the top. 

The ponderous sled was hurled high 
into the air, soared out for a hundred 
feet, the four men still clinging on. 
When the crash came the runners were 
torn away but the sled kept on, smash- 
ing a path through the underbrush, 


™@ Members of Committees on 

Boys’ and Girls’ Work in par- 
ticular and lovers of out-of-door 
sports in general will be thrilled 
by the descriptions of bob racing 
presented in this timely article. 
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cutting down saplings, finally turning 
over and over in the snow. 

The four had extraordinary luck. 
The last of them was out of the hospital 
in a month and none of them was per- 
manently injured. 

That has been the nearest to a fatal 
accident in the ten years existence of 
the Placid run, which is a remarkable 
record for the longest and probably the 
fastest course in the world. Nearly 
every one of the foreign runs has a 
death toll. Spectators as well as con- 
testants have been killed when the big 
sleds have run amuck, have gone hur- 
tling end over end. Once, on a German 
course, a photographer had strung a 
wire back of one of the curves at what 
seemed a safe distance. At that point 
a four-man sled went over the top. All 
of the crew ducked low except the 
driver who couldn’t 
steering wheel. The wire took his 
head clean off. 

One reason for Placid’s record is the 
well thought out engineering of the 
curves. The men who built the course 
and those who maintain it have striven 
to cheat the crowd of its ultimate 
thrill. 

A primary cause of smashups is the 
failure to get up on the wall soon 
enough. It helps the driver to do so if, 
just before the main horseshoe, there 
is a slight curve in the opposite direc- 
tion. Both of the big turns at Placid, 
Whiteface, and Shady Corner, have 
such “easement curves” as they are 
called. The lack of them nearly killed 
a team that we sent to the last Olym- 
pics at Garmisch-Partenkirchen in 
southern Germany. 

The dead-men’s curve there is the 
Great Bavaria, a horseshoe built with- 
out the easement. The U.S. team knew 
they were in for trouble when they 
first saw it. Bad weather had prevented 
practice, had allowed them only three 


because of the 
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trial runs before the race, whereas 
most of the other contestants were 
familiar with the run. On those trials 
they had negotiated the big bend only 
by use of the brake. And in a race, 


when hundredths of a second count, 
you don’t use the brake. 
morning of the race the 


On the 





















American sled with its captain, Hubert 
Stevens, at the wheel, waited at the 
start high up on the pine-clad slopes 
of the Wetterstein. Above them the 
craggy summit of the Zugspitze rose 
from its encircling glaciers, below was 
the broad sweep of the Bavarian 
plateau with a smudge of smoke show- 
ing where Munich lay under the far 
horizon. The run was a great white 
ribbon thrown in loops down the slope. 

The Americans’ number was called. 
Stevens gripped the wheel, the other 
three standing beside the sled pushed 
it forward, ran alongside still pushing, 
then, as it gathered speed on the slope, 
vaulted into place at the last possible 
instant. The sled shot forward, pick- 
ing up speed with every length. Soon 
it was doing 40—50 miles an hour. 
They took the early curves perfectly, 
the Looping, the Waxenstein. Then 
the long straightaway before the Great 
Bavaria. Stevens called the order for 
bobbing and his team swung back and 
forward in rhythm, throwing all their 
weight into it. They were doing bet- 
ter than 60. 

The big curve came in sight, a sheer 
precipice of ice. The grandstand on 
the inside was crowded with spectators, 
the loudspeaker shouting down at them. 
Now the sled was in the curve. 

Stevens knew what he had to do— 
jerk the sled just at the right moment 
and by main force up on to the wall. 
But his reflexes hadn’t had time to 
learn it. He realized that he was half 
a second too late. They felt them- 
selves forced by terrific pressure up 
and up while Stevens fought with the 
wheel to bring them down. Three- 
fourths of the way around they were up 
to the last margin of safety, one runner 


was at the top, the wheel had sunk into 
Stevens’ straining body. 

Then the team acted with one im- 
pulse. They got their hands under 
the upper runner, they heaved to- 
gether, all heavy men. They literally 
picked the flying sled up and threw it 
back into the run. A_ photograph 
showed that one runner had been in the 
air, the other at the extreme upper 
edge. 

All their shoulders struck the ice 
together down in the trough. The sled 
slewed violently, skidded along for 50 
feet on its hub caps. With another 
heave, all together, they righted it, and 
Stevens jerked it straight. They were 
off again down the run. 

But the few seconds that they had 
lost cost them first place. 
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Under the stress of racing speeds, 
when a split second’s error in judgment 
may cost a team their lives, they get 
keyed to the highest pitch of tension 
that the human organism can endure. 
Sometimes it results in miraculous 
feats of strength and timing, as in the 
incident at Garmisch. Sometimes it 
produces a queerer reaction. 

Once during a competition at Placid 
a bad break developed in the surface 
of the run at one of the minor curves. 
A rut had been worn deep and the ice 
around it had broken away, leaving a 
hole that was dangerous. The race was 
stopped for a few minutes, red-colored 
sawdust was sprinkled on the break to 
mark it and a man stationed at the 
side of the run to give further warn- 
ing. The starter reminded each sled 
captain of it as he took off. 

3ut one of the drivers was so intent 
on winning that he completely forgot 
the warning. He came down the 

(Turn to page 131) 


“The sled skidded, slewed around, turned over and over. The four were flipped off, thrown in spin- 
ning cartwheels down the run.’’ 
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The Manual Arts Building is a 
spot of great interest. 





St. Paul's 


Camp Kiwanis 
By CLARENCE L. FINGER 


Immediate Past President, Kiwanis Club of St. Paul, 
Minnesota 


T WAS evening in the fall of 1922 in a small farm 

home on the bank of the beautiful St. Croix River. 

By the light of a kerosene lamp were gathered around 
the kitchen table the farmer and three St. Paul Kiwan- 
ians. Thus was drawn the lease covering a tract on the 
west bank of the St. Croix and thus was born the Kiwanis 
Camp for under-privileged children of St. Paul and its 
environs. 

Since that date, approximately four thousand children 
have felt the influence of that camp. There were not 
the beautiful cabins, dining hall and community hall in 
those days. At first there were only tents for housing 
and we must pause here to pay tribute to the officers of 
Fort Snelling, who so generously assisted in arranging 
for the first youngsters to be whisked into the country for 
two weeks of wholesome food and surroundings under 
supervision whose aim it was to send these youngsters 
(Turn to page 121) 


Above, left to right: Claire McMann, Camp Director; C. L. Finger, Immedi- 

ate Past President, St. Paul club; Fred. C. W. Parker, International Secre- 

tary, and Bennett O. Knudson, International President, visit Camp Kiwanis. 

Right, reading from top down: Flag raising ceremony; a corner in Gordon 
jall; Nature study; Manual Arts Building; Group singing. 
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THE OFFICIAL KIWANIS EMBLEM 


VEN in this Twenty-fifth Anniversary Year of Kiwanis 
International some of our clubs and districts are still 
using cuts of obsolete and unauthorized emblems on 

their stationery and other printed matter. 

The cover of this issue of the magazine again presents our 
official emblem in the approved colors, blue, gold and white. 
The large cut on this page shows the authorized design for 
the printing of the emblem in a single color. 

On this page also are shown small illustrations of six of 
the many incorrect emblems which are being currently used 
even though some are obsolete and others are unauthorized. 
An anonymous club name has obviously been used in the one 
emblem which includes a club name. The 
emblem shown in the first small cut has 
been obsolete since June, 1924, and the 
one shown in the second cut has not been 
official since June, 1926. It is difficult to 
understand how these incorrect emblems 
are still being used in 1940 although for 
so many years the official emblem has 
been repeatedly called to the attention of 
club and district officers in many differ- 
ent ways and the correct emblem has 
been used on all letterheads and litera- 
ture of Kiwanis International and on that 
of most clubs and districts. 

The present official emblem was adopted 
in June, 1926, after a long study by a 
special committee of the International 
Board of Trustees with the codperation 
of the Secretary. Comparison of the 
present official em- 
blem with those shown 
in the first two small 
cuts on this page 
which were formerly 
official at different 
periods, shows that 
the present emblem 
retains the main char- 
acteristics of the former ones but the general design and 
lettering have been developed in a much more artistic man- 
ner. No radical change was considered advisable because the 
general design of a K in a circular band carrying the name 
had been so long in use. 

It is obvious that in the large majority of cases where the 
emblem is used it is necessary for one reason or another to 
print it in a single color and not in the full official colors. 
Therefore it was considered advisable that there should be 
officially approved a design of the emblem for printing in a 
single color. This is shown in the large cut on this page. 
This single color cut should be printed in a blue ink of the 
shade in the official emblem where it is possible. But what- 
ever the color of ink, the main point is that the authorized 
cut for such single color printing should always be used. 

By the combined efforts of all it should not be a difficult 
matter within a short time to eliminate the use of all obso- 








Approved single color cut of official emblem “1h" 
reproduced on cover. ance that no unofficial or obsolete em- 





Obsolete and unauthorized emblems. 


lete and unauthorized emblems. It is obviously desirable 
that the official emblem and the approved single color cut 
should always be used. This makes for unity and the official 
design is certainly far more artistic than the unauthorized 
designs that too frequently are used. 

Club presidents and secretaries and district governors 
and district secretaries are especially urged to give this mat- 
ter their full codperation. Check on letterheads, bulletins 
and other printed matter and make certain that a cut of 
the authorized emblem in colors or single color is used. 

Electrotypes of the single color reproduction of the 
emblem are available from International Headquarters in a 
wide variety of sizes and at nominal 
prices, as listed in the leaflet of official 
supplies sent to all secretaries. An elec- 
trotype is so cheap that expense can not 
possibly be urged as a reason for using 
a cut of an unauthorized or obsolete em- 
blem. 

Full protection has been secured for 
both the official emblem and for the single 
color reproduction of it. Neither the offi- 
cial emblem nor its single color reproduc- 
tion can be used by any manufacturer in 
the making of novelties or any other 
goods for general sale unless they se- 
cure the consent of Kiwanis Internation- 
al through an official agreement. There is 
no expense connected with securing such 
an agreement but it involves the assur- 


blems or _ unofficial 
modifications of the 
emblem will be used. 

Officers and mem- 
bers should not only 
insist upon the use of 
the proper official em- 
blem in proper colors 
or the correct cut for 
single color reproduction but they should also refuse to 
purchase any printed matter, novelties or other supplies 
which include unofficial and unauthorized emblems. Instruct 
printers to throw away any electrotypes of unofficial and 
obsolete emblems. If you notice an incorrect emblem on 
club or district printed matter urge its discontinuance with 
the proper officer. If you find on sale novelties with an un- 
official emblem or wrong single color reproduction on them 
report the case to the International Secretary. 

Let’s cooperate to unite all Kiwanians under our one offi- 
cial emblem in the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Year! 
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The Human Side of Industry 


By ARTHUR C. HORROCKS 


Executive, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 


@ Human relations in industry 
thrust upon us ten years before 
we were prepared to handle it, as- 
serts authority in presentation to 
Kiwanis Club of Cleveland, Ohio. 


HE foreman is facing a new phase 
in industry today. It is bewilder- 
ing unless we recognize the fact 


that the past is definitely and 
note the specific challenge of the new. 

The first phase was the financing of 
our infant industries, continental rail- 
roads, oil wells, and gold mines. Many 
mistakes were made, but gradually a 
definite pattern of finance was evolved. 

Then we went jnto the second phase, 
that of production and mass dis- 


Industry is hard-headed but it is 
not hard-hearted. 


closed 


mass 


tribution. While the final chapter has 
written, we have learned its 
whether we talk about 


been 


not 


technique and, 


shoes, machines, automobiles or radios, 
we have that technique well in hand. 
Now, the third phase, thrust upon 


us ten years before we were ready to 
human relations. Some of 
you aying, “Why, we have always 
had that problem.” Yes, but we haven’t 
considered it from a constructive 


handle it 


are 


always 
point of view, nor have we placed a 
value in dollars and cents on it. 
Foremen can do more to keep industry 
on an even keel than any other group in 
They are management to 
No matter how wide a 


may be between employees 


the country. 
the employees 


breach thet 
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If a $700 auto were made by hand 
it would cost $18,000. 
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and foremen are on 


top executives, the 
middle ground contacting the workers 
many times If, then, the fore- 
men have the right answers to the ques- 


tions of the day, the employees will con- 


a day. 


tinue to evidence confidence in the com- 
and continue to turn out the best 


pany 
work. 

Work is absolutely essential to any 
growing community. Can we decrease 


work and thereby increase the standard 
of living? We will not have more to 
consume if we produce less. The more 
we produce, the greater our community 


grows through the purchasing power 
made possible by the payrolls of in- 
dustry. 


When we deal with the foreman, we 
are dealing with the men in the front 
rank, the men who can do more to keep 
this Ship of Industry 01 an even keel 


than any other group of men in the 
country today. 

In our industry, a tire purchased at 
any one of a quarter million service sta- 
tions throughout the United States 
means that rubber is gathered, that cot- 
ton is picked, that pigments are fur- 
nished, and these supplies move across 
the face of the continent. You can sense 
the problem of every major field of ac- 
tivity, from mining, 
plantations, electric power, communica- 


coal chemicals, 


We never had a “profit’’ system 
in this country. It was always 


“profit and loss.” 
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tion, credit, banking and finance. It 
takes many thousands of Americans to 
expertly handle the things that come to- 
gether to build a tire. And these things 
don’t combine automatically. They come 
about through the genius of organiza- 
tion. 

We are a part of the automotive in- 
dustry, responsible for 25,000,000 auto- 
mobiles running in the United States 
last year, consuming 22 billion gallons 
of gasoline, which has resulted in road 
building such as we have never 
before. The annihilation of space and 
the saving of time have helped to give us 
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Abundance is of two kinds, men- 
tal and material. Both are the re- 
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our present high standard of living and, 
to borrow figures from W. H. 
Cameron of the Ford Motor Company, 
“those automobiles represent 71 per cent 
of the automobiles of the world, 

Not only that, but here in this country, 
with 6 per cent of the land acreage of 
the world and 7 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the world, we have 52 per cent 
of the telephones, 44 per cent of the 
radios, 30 per cent of the railroads, and 
more than twice as much life insurance 


some 


as all the rest of the world put to- 
gether.” 
Yes, but we are hearing fallacies 


thrown against management today. In- 
dustry isa brute! It takes the best there 
is in a man, and having taken all he has 
to offer, discards him and picks a fresh 
man! 

I know that industry is hard-headed, 
but it is not hard-hearted. I can’t under- 
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The foreman of today must be a 
human engineer. 
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stand, for instance, why some of our 
friends say some things are poetically 
beautiful because it takes a man from 








There must be big business. An 
automobile steel body is made pos- 
sible by someone laying $20,000,000 
on the line. That means big busi- 
ness. 











ecriy morning until late at night with 
the sweat of his brow to eke out a living, 
such as the poet mentions: 

“Under the spreading chestnut tree, 

The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With broad and sinewy hands, 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands.” 

Why, that is ideal! Why, that is 
poetic! And yet when I take the same 
man through the engineering depart- 
ment and out into the blacksmith shop, 
he finds a b!acksmith sitting on a stool, 
moving a little lever that is counter- 
balanced until it is about the weight of 
a lead pencil in his hand, directing the 
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Do machines put men out of 
work? In 1937 there were more men 
making machines than there were 
in all industry in 1870. 





blows of a five-ton hammer, I fail to see 
why that is brutal, or why it is hard, 
or why it is taking the best out of him. 

Manufacturing industry today means 
a family of 8,100,000 men and women 
working together. Where have those 
jobs come from? First of all, somebody 
had an idea for a new product, or the 
re-making or re-fashioning of an old 
product, at a price that the public could 
pay, and that price meant that raw ma- 
terials had to be gathered and paid for, 
wages had to be maintained and a profit 
had to be assured to guarantee a worth- 
while, continuing service to the 
munity. 

Lact fall’s census of unemployment 
shows about 10,000,000 people without 
work. These 10,000,000 out of work are 
1,000,000 more than the manufacturing 
industry ever employed, only 8,900,000 
being employed at the peak of 1929. 
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Annual wages have increased 
226 per cent since 1899 when stand- 
ard work week was 56'2 hours 
against present 40. 


Obviously, the manufacturing industry 
cannot be blamed for this unemployment 
end could never absorb 10,000,000 if it 
so desired. 

“Business is too big 

Well, it started small in this country. 
Some of it has remained small, and if we 
want scme of the things we consider 
(Turn to page 134) 
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“Here again we must look to South America 
. for outlets which have previously existed in 
the war-torn countries. 
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™@ This expert looks into the 

year which has just started 
and makes some very interest- 
ing and important predictions 
based on facts as they exist. 


Facts and Forecasts for Forty 


By W. CLEMENT MOORE 


UPPOSE we first turn back the 
S years, five, ten, twenty or forty 

as your age might demand. We 
will only stay in the forty-year cycle 
a moment or two—simply to recall the 
fact that business life was much sim- 
pler—taxes were the least of our wor- 
ries—the boundaries of states were 
scarcely noticeable because trade and 
workers flowed between them freely 
and without toll, tax or interstate 
commerce worries—and to paint the 
other side, a dozen brands or pieces of 
merchandise might be sold out of the 
same bin or barrel. Those were the 
days when labor worked 12 hours a 
day for $10.00 a week and when two 
pounds of sirloin could be bought for 
twenty-five cents. 

And having reminisced sufficiently 
about the good old times, suppose we 
leap the boundaries of the years and 
start out right now with the 1940 


Business Analy 


business man, who with bravery in his 
heart, a plan in his mind, and either 
money in his pocket or credit at his 
bank, looks boldly forward to the 
mountain of obstacles before him, and 
with squared shoulders steps out into 
the year, determined to get around the 
shadow of that mountain and into the 
sunlight of success and profits. 

As a beginner or as an executive of 
broad experience he can only win by 
hard work, careful planning, accurate 
budgeting and true executive ability. 

The mountain of obstacles must be 
overcome, and if it can be, the rewards 
today in most cases will be far greater 
and quicker than forty or fifty years 
ago, and the blasting of the mountain 
will have its source in similar places 
in nearly all lines of trade, industry 
and profession. 

For .example, 
something to 


must all have 
merchandise or 


we 
sell 





st and Tax Consultant; Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


service. Merchandise is made up of 
units of tangible products. Service is 
made up of units of time, knowledge 
and skill. 

And in looking forward into 1940 
some of us will need to change our 
viewpoints toward sources of supply 
for imported merchandise and materi- 
European and Asiatic sources 
will be troublesome, uncertain and ex- 
pensive, therefore more attention will 
be paid to South American and Cana- 
dian products. 

Merchandise that is packaged will 
need to give attention to the new re- 
strictions relative to deceptive packag- 
ing which is an amendment to the 
Pure Food & Drug Act. Labels on all 
packaged merchandise must tell the 
truth, so help me, and packages must 
not be deceptive in appearance. Carni- 
vals and concessions will have a more 

(Turn to page 127) 
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City 4-H Club 
No. 


By GEORGE S. SUTTON 


Chairman, Committee on Boys and Girls Work 
Kiwanis Club of Hiawatha, Kansas 


BRAHAM LINCOLN is the adopted exemplar of the City 
4-H Club being sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Hia- 
watha, Kansas. Lincoln led every group of which he 

was a member as he was prepared before and ready for leader- 
ship. He incarnated the true spirit of America more than any 
other and that made him the spiritual leader of his generation. 
The self-imposed tasks, projects, work, study, management, 
thrift, patriotism, and faith in God are the goals and life 
programs of the City 4-H Club members. Upon these founda- 
tion elements “The Future Builders of America” are erecting 
their lives. This, the first City 4-H Club in the United States, 
is inspired by and largely patterned after the 4-H Clubs of the 
nation. Head, heart, hand and health interests make it a real 
4-H Club, a club for city youth. 

There are many young men and boys who are anxious to 
make a success of living and are willing to work for it and 
there are everywhere experienced men who are willing to be- 
come sponsors and counsellors of such serious-minded youths. 
The Kiwanis club and the City 4-H Club make an ideal part- 
nership for such a program for boys and girls. Rural boys and 
girls have been forging ahead rapidly under this type of leader- 
ship. City boys and girls are the ones who now need such a 
program as the City 4-H Club is promoting. America will 
make her recovery and it will be upon such boys and girls being 
prepared for leadership in these days. 

The City 4-H Club had its beginning at a session of the 
Kansas Bankers Association at Hia- (Turn to page 135) 


City 4-H boys and their prize projects: 1. These eight hogs weighed 200 pounds 
each when sold. 2. This lad does car washing as his project. 3. Here is an 
upstanding Jersey. 4. A hog that will sell for a substantial sum. 5. Two calves 
that will grow up to be good milk givers. 6. Chickens, too, feature in the 
projects. 7. A hog of goodly size. 8. We expect great things from th‘s MaMa 
and her baby. 9. Hogs seem to predominate. 10. This boy proved himself a 
fine gardener. 11. Hoeing is good exercise. 12. It is hog inspection day 
13. One hundred turkeys constituted this project. 14. Who wouldn’t be proud 
of these prize tomatoes? 
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The Anniversary Year Convention 


NTERESTING stories are beginning @# Minneapolis awaits arrival of Ki- from the inside of a courtesy car or a 
to come through from districts, wanis delegations, June 16 to 20, taxi cab. 


clubs and individual Kiwanians in 
connection with plans under way for 
bringing about attendance at the Anni- 
versary Year Convention of Kiwanis 
International scheduled for 
June 16 to 20 at Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. 

“On to Minneapolis’ 
chairmen have been ap- 
pointed, in many cases rail- 
road routes have been se- 
lected and plans are in the 
process of development for 
sight-seeing en route to the 
convention city. Past Inter- 
national President William 
O. Harris, in an address to 
the International Council, 
meeting in Chicago last 
November, urged the dis- 
trict governors-elect to in- 
struct their “On to Min- 
neapolis” chairmen to plan 
sight-seeing tours only en 
route to the convention. His 
sarnest suggestion, based 
on many years of successful 
convention attendance pro- 
motion by the California- 
Nevada District, is to stop 
all organized travel when 
the train pulls into the de- 
pot of the convention city. 
Let the visitor go home by 
any route he deisres, at any 
time he desires and under 
any condition he desires 
with no restrictions, is the 
advice. Round trip rates 
provide for just about any 
method and time of travel 
the convention attending 
Kiwanian desires. It has 
been found through earn- 
estly conducted surveys in 
the district in which Past 
President Harris resides 
that an extremely large per- 
centage of visitors like to 
linger in the convention 
city for a few days after 
the convention. Having to 
spend Thursday morning 
packing—the wives prob- 
ably missing the opportun- 
ity of attending the very 
interesting wind-up session 
of the convention—dashing 
about for some last minute 
souvenirs, hasty good-byes 
and a mad rush for the de- 
parting special train at two 
p.m. just doesn’t appeal to 
many folks. Times have 
changed and _ convention 
delegations have changed. 
They want to see more of 
the city in which they were 
so splendidly entertained 
but which they knew mostly building center. 


b 





and early plans are being made 
to assure a splendid attendance. tion is over. So many “On to Min- 





Sixth Street, Minneapolis, one of the busy streets of the business and office 


In Minneapolis there are a great 
many things to see after the conven- 


neapolis” chairmen who have been as- 
signed the pleasant respon- 
sibility of arranging for 
special trains for their 
groups are going to work 
hard to make the “en route 
to” trip interesting and at- 
tractive and are going to let 
the travelers follow their 
own desires insofar as the 
return trip is concerned. 

There will be many mo- 
torcades to Minneapolis and 
from the convention city 
many hundreds of cars will 
be headed north, up through 
Duluth and the range cities 
and into the northern lake 
country. Some will not stop 
at the international border 
but will go up into Canada 
and into the Lake of the 
Woods country. Probably 
no International convention 
city will ever be nearer to 
the far North, certainly 
no International convention 
could be closer to the 
famed Superior National 
Forest, which section will 
be the subject of a special 
article at a more appro- 
priate time. The vacations 
that are being thought of 
at the time this article is 
being written (January 15) 
provide for air, motor or 
rail trips to the very far 
South. 

Every year there are 
more and more arrivals by 
air. At the Memphis Con- 
vention in 1927 the news- 
papers sent squads of 
photographers to the land- 
ing field to watch for Ted 
Wiehe and a couple of oth- 
ers who flew down with a 
special pilot in a chartered 
plane from New York. Now 
the flying decision is made 
without any excitement, 
mentally or physically, A 
great many Kiwanians find 
they can attend when it 
takes but a few hours to 
reach the convention city 
and they wire for last min- 
ute reservations and are on 
hand when the convention 
opens. They can leave New 
York late at night and at- 
tend the morning session of 
the Minneapolis Convention. 
o Voluntary weekly pay- 
ments are being made by 

(Turn to page 121) 











This scene is from Hennepin, looking east. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


F YOU knew some nice fellow you thought would make 
a good member of your Kiwanis club, would you talk to 
him about it and find out if he would like to be a Kiwanian? 
Would you tell him what a fine group 
of men were in the local club, and what 
remarkable civic work they were doing, 
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and suggest that he join? 

It happened that a member of a 
Kiwanis club did just these things, 
and got himself in a jam. The membe1 
hip committee of his club turned the 
man down, and the over-enthusiastic 
and under-informed Kiwanian was left 
to the unpleasant task of telling the man that the club 
would not accept him. 

Maybe he had a lot of unpaid bills his friend did not 
know about. Maybe he had a bad domestic situation which 
would have embarrassed the club on social occasions. May- 
be he had belonged to another civic club and his caree) 
there indicated that he would be a disturbing element in 
Whatever the cause, the Kiwanian who had 
membership in the wrong way was embar- 


Kiwani 
solicited hi 
ra ed, 

No man should be invited into Kiwanis except in the 
routine way. Provisions have been made to avoid such 


situations 


- 
“° 
The more active life a man tives, the longe r he 
‘ . , . 
fives, especiatiy tn traffic. 


ONCE EACH DAY 


HE Boy Scouts have a rule that they must do one kind 

deed each day. Just once each day they must do some 
little thing to make some one else a bit happier. Certainly 
nothing a boy could do would be of 
more benefit to him, and give him more 
happiness, than to stick to that reso- 
lution all his life. 

Wouldn't it be a fine idea if we mem- 
bers of Kiwanis would pledge ourselves 
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to say one kind thing about some one 
every day? 

Unfortunately, the things we say 
which other people find most interesting, 
are the unkind things. Any. man or woman will listen 
with ears pricked forward like a fox terrier’s if we are 
saying something unkind, passing along some bit of scandal 
or ZOSsip. 

So true is this that, to our discredit let it be said, we 
are much more likely to say an unkind thing than a 
kind one. 

If we deliberately planned to say one nice thing about 
some one every day, we would at once begin to look for 


By ROE FULKERSON 


something in the other fellow about which to say something 


nice. The result would be that we would discover pleasant 
things about our friends which had never come to our at- 
tention before. 

It is proverbial that we see what we look for in this 
world. Such a resolution would make us see many fine 
traits in our friends that we had never noticed because we 
had never looked for them. 

Perhaps it is not a good idea for the Kiwanis organiza- 
tion, but it would be a marvelous thing for each individual 
Kiwanian who tried it. 


There is a reason for everything under the sun, ex- 
cept a Bachelor. 


TAX DIVERSION 


O country, state, province, county or city has a thin 

dime that it does not first take away from the people. 
Taxes are levied for this, that and the other purpose. One 
of the greatest evils of taxation is the 
all too common practice of diverting 
taxes from the purpose for which they 
were assessed. 

The best case in point is that of the 
taxation for highways. If all the taxes 
ievied for license, excise and property 
tax on gasoline, oil and automobiles 
were used for highway construction and 
repair, it would be ample. 

Sad to relate, in the United States at least, hard-sur- 
faced roads are deteriorating much more rapidly than 
there is money available to repair them. 

The rapid pounding to bits of our twenty odd billions 
of dollars worth of good roads is one of the most dangerous 
problems we face. They are going to pieces faster than we 
have money to repair or rebuild them. This is due entirely 
to the diversion of tax money paid for highway purposes. 

Hard-surfaced roads and automobiles have made a com- 
plete revolution in rural and urban trade and conditions. 
Thirty years ago, an official survey concluded, “A farmer 
will go no more than seven miles for his supplies.” 3e- 
cause of the fourteen mile circle from which trade could 
be attracted, we were a nation of small villages and 
country stores. 

The whole picture has been changed by the automobile. 
Today the trade area is sixty miles wide, and the country 
store and the village have suffered trade loss which has 
gone to the big town stores with their wider selection. 

What has happened to the small stores has also happened 
to the small rural school. The school bus now picks up 
the children along the road and carries them to the large 
centralized school twenty or more miles away. Our new 
pattern of living depends upon the maintenance of our 
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present highway system, which seems in danger of going 
to pot. 

More than half of the automobiles belong to families 
whose income is fifteen hundred dollars a year or less. The 
present average value of the cars on the road is slightly 
below two hundred dollars. The average tax on them is a 
little above fifty dollars. This is more than a twenty-five 
per cent tax on the investment, and would certainly seem 
the maximum tax which can be levied on automobiles. 

Higher taxes are impractical, and the old-fashioned 
toll gate is definitely out of the picture because the aver- 
age run of a car per day is about fifty miles. Toll gates on 
short runs are unfair, and city dwellers who have estab- 
lished rural homes would resent them very properly. 

Heavy trucks are a factor, but these are also taxed to 
the profit making limit, and that seems to let them out of 
the picture. 

Summed up, the only solution is to stop the diversion of 
the various automobile taxes from use on the highways, 
which is the purpose for which they were assessed. 

Kiwanis and Kiwanians have a definite part in making 
this possible by stirring up public opinion on the problem. 
Taxes should be used only for the purpose for which they 
are assessed. Legislators have their ears eternally to 
the ground, and if Kiwanis will preach against tax di- 
version and refuse to elect legislators who advocate or 
tolerate tax diversion, our fine system of highways will 
be saved without additional taxes, toll gates or other means 
of raising money to keep deterioration from outdistancing 
repairs. 

There is a real and positive danger of the whole highway 
system going to pieces if a big increase in taxes is not 
levied, or, what is much more sensible, if an insistent de- 
mand is not made that taxes be used for the purpose for 
which they are levied. The growing practice of tax di- 
version must be stopped. 


“Praise is a debt we owe to the virtues of others...” 


—Sir Thomas Browne. 


ATTENDANCE 


IWANIS has no place for button wearers. If the mem- 
ber fails to attend the meetings regularly, he gets 
nothing out of Kiwanis, and Kiwanis gets nothing out of him. 
For these reasons, attendance is our 
great necessity, and at the same time 
our greatest problem. 

There are many methods of increas- 
ing attendance, and most of them are 
good, but when we get down to brass 
tacks, the best way yet devised is to 
display on a bulletin board at every 
meeting the attendance record of every 
member so that all may see. 

Most attendance failures begin with carelessness. Care- 
less habits grow on a man like warts grow on the hands of a 
small boy. Carelessness begets carelessness. When the 
record is plain before all, where he who runs may reaa, the 
nonattending member is prodded and his friends become 
anxious and do their best to induce him to attend. 

There are always a few men in a club who pull down 
the attendance record at the expense of many. Put their 
poor record on a blackboard where they can see it when 
they do attend, and the attendance record of the whole 
club will improve. Truants don’t like to see their truancy 
recorded before the whole club. 





Attendance is the solid foundation on which the 
whole Kiwanis structure is erected. 
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THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


OUR club’s reputation for hospitality depends entirely 

upon the committee on reception. Call them Greeters, 
leave this function to the House Committee, or have a 
definite Committee on Reception if you 
will, but upon the proper functioning of 
this committee depends the happiness 
of the visiting Kiwanians and other 
guests. 

Some Kiwanis clubs make the mistake 
of having a visitors’ table. To this 
table are escorted the visitors to the 
luncheon, and there they are left to 
amuse each other, which is far from 
the best usage and far from real hospitality. 

As a visitor enters, the reception committee should take 
him to a table, introduce him to the group there. Simple 
hospitality should make them understand that they are 
responsible for his enjoyment of the occasion. 

When another visitor enters, he should be escorted to 
an entirely different table and introduced to that group. 
If the committee knows the vistor’s business or profession, 
he should be introduced to a local man of the same pro- 
fession or occupation. They will have more in common 
and find each other more interesting. 

All these things seem to be obvious, but is is the obvious 
things which are most frequently forgotten or neglected. 

A visiting Kiwanian at your club should be treated as 
cordially and thoughtfully as you would treat him if he 
were a guest in your home. 

Many a casual visitor at a Kiwanis club has been so 
hospitably received and so favorably impressed with the 
membership that he has become a permanent citizen of 
the town. 





The most sentimental man will clean his pipe with 
the stem of a rose his sweetheart wore in her hair. 


ROLL CALL 


E WAS inducting a new member into the club. He 
asked the new member if he had been instructed by 
the Committee on Kiwanis Education. The new man said 


he had. 
The member who was doing the in- THE ES 
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what was being done by the local Ki- 
wanis committee to assist the churches 
in their spiritual aims. The new 
member thought for a moment and said 
he didn’t know what they were doing. 

The inductor told him not to worry 
about his ignorance on the subject, be- 
cause no one in the club knew what 
about it, either. 

Listening, the thought came that it would not be a bad 
idea to have a meeting now and then at which time the 
chairman of each standing committee would be asked to 
stand and tell the club exactly what his committee has 
done and is doing to justify its existence. 

It is more than a chestnut to say that a lot of our stand- 
ing committees are sitting down. Each was appointed for 
a definite purpose, and if the committee does nothing to 
further that purpose, then the club should know who is 
shirking his part of the load. The president is entirely 
justified in believing that the chairman is too busy for 
the job and should be replaced with another man more 
interested. 

The functioning of the committees is necessary for the 
success of a club, and a committee roll call from time to 
time will show the organization just which standing com- 
mittee is standing and which one is sitting down. It is 
quite possible also that a committee chairman who knows he 
is going to have to report some definite work on the part 
of his committee, will be galvanized into action. 





doing 


they were 
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“Kiwanisense’” 


OMETIME ago I was invited to be 
the speaker at the annual ladies’ 
night of one of the Kiwanis clubs 

in Georgia. While I was sitting in my 
study one day pondering what I should 
say on the occasion there flashed into 
my mind a word which I had never 
heard before—‘Kiwanisense.” I can’t 
explain just how my mental processes 
happened to coin it, but immediately I 
decided that this word should be the 
subject of my address. We hear much 
about common sense and we recognize 
it as one of the supreme assets a per- 
son can possess. It is that practical 
wisdom which enables one successfully 
to meet and handle life’s situations. No 
matter how much book learning or aca- 
demic knowledge an individual has, if 
he lacks sound common sense he is 
sorely handicapped in his endeavor to 
solve the problems presented by human 
experience. Now I interpret “Kiwani- 
sense” as simply common sense that 
has been refined by the influence of a 
lofty idealism. It is difficult to give a 
definition of it, but as I see it, five 
essential elements are involved. 

In the first place, “Kiwanisense” is a 
sense of proportion. It is the disposi- 
tion to put first things first, “to give 
primacy to the human and spiritual, 
rather than to the material values of 
life.’ A keen student of human ex- 
perience has made this observation: 
“Our great danger in this complicated 
modern life is not loss of conscience but 
loss of perspective; not that we will 
surrender to open evil, but that we will 
be gradually and insensibly submerged 
in a welter of fairly good things that do 
not matter much.” That impresses me 
as a pretty accurate analysis of the 
situation. It is so easy to become pre- 
occupied with the trivial and insignifi- 
cant to such a degree that truly im- 
portant matters will be crowded out of 
one’s life. 

Consider that there are gradations of 
value among good things. There is the 
positive degree, which we call good; 
the comparative degree, which we call 
better; and the superlative degree, 
which we call best. As I see it, the 
good things of life are the physical 
necessities and material comforts, the 
better things—intellectual pursuits and 
cultural satisfactions, and the _ best 
things—unselfish service, moral achieve- 
ment and spiritual experience. When 
a person is so satisfied with the good 
that he does not aspire to realize the 
best, in his case the good is the enemy 
of the best. Making a living is good. 
Making a life is better. Making a life 
devoted supremely to the human and 
spiritual rather than to the material 
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values of life, is best. A true sense of 
proportion dictates that. 

Kiwanis gives primacy to the human 
and spiritual by emphasizing exalted 
idealism. It encourages the daily living 
of the Golden Rule in all relationships. 
And also by emphasizing humanitarian- 
ism. It renders altruistic service by 
helping under-privileged and crippled 
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children and by fostering other benevo- 
lent enterprises. And also by empha- 
sizing religion. To be sure Kiwanis is 
not primarily a religious organization. 
But it does promote purposes that are 
essentially religious. It announces its 
avowed intention to give support to the 
churches in their spiritual aims. One 


@ A Kiwanian coins a word 

and develops an article 
therefrom. Here is his definition 
of it: “common sense that has 
been refined by the _in- 
fluence of a lofty idealism.” 


of the things I especially like about Ki- 
wanis is that in its fellowship are rep- 
resentatives of many creeds and de- 
nominations. 

In the second place, “Kiwanisense” is 
a sense of honor. A true Kiwanian has 
a high sense of honor because he is a 
gentleman. Honor is the basis of the 
moral code of the gentleman. In his 
masterful biography of Robert E. Lee, 
Dr. Douglas Freeman relates an inci- 
dent which occurred when General Lee 
was president of Washington College 
(now Washington and Lee University), 
Lexington, Virginia. A student who 
was matriculating asked Lee for a copy 
of the rules of the institution. In reply 
the General said: “We have no printed 
rules. We have but one rule here. It 
is that every student must be a gentle- 
man.” Comments Dr, Freeman: “The 
first and final appeal was to a student’s 
sense of honor.” A true Kiwanian, be- 
ing a gentleman, can always be de- 
pended on to do the honorable thing. 

There was a time when the gentle- 
man would resort to the duel in defense 
of his honor. But the practice of duel- 
ling has long since been outlawed by 
civilized countries and sensible people. 
The modern gentleman defends his 
honor, not with sword or pistol, but 
with his character. Kiwanis promotes 
lofty standards of conduct. “Kiwani- 
sense” is a sense of honor. 

In the third place, “Kiwanisense” is a 
sense of decency. It recognizes and ob- 
serves the proprieties of human associ- 
ation. Sometime ago a young English- 
man came to America for graduate 
study. He matriculated at one of our 
large universities. After a short while 
he wrote to his father and asked per- 
mission to return to England. “I want 
to go back home,” he said, “where people 
still have respect for the common decen- 
cies of life.” That constitutes a severe 
indictment of American life. I will let 
you be the judge as to whether or not 
it can be substantiated by the evidence. 
Certainly it is a provocation to serious 
thought. It is a deplorable state of af- 
fairs when people lose respect for the 
common decencies of life. 

To my mind, a true Kiwanian will 
have a pronounced sense of decency. He 
will not appreciate it—in fact, he will 
resent it—when a speaker appears be- 
fore his club and indulges in profanity 
or obscenity. In a day which seems dis- 
posed to renounce them, Kiwanians can 
render a real service by continuing to 
stand for the traditional proprieties 
and the common decencies that are es- 
sential to respectable and wholesome ex- 
perience. 

(Turn to page 124 
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Uniforms of Peace 


@ Eight million Boy Scouts of 
America will, during week 

beginning February 8, observe 

their thirtieth anniversary. 


EBRUARY of 1909 ... a London 
fog, drizzle, mist, shrill peals from 


a white hatted bobby’s whistle... 
taxi drivers shouting the availability of 
their cabs... red tail lights resembling 
lighted cigarettes as they penetrated 
the fog . .. people brushing into one 
another. “Beg pardon, sir. 
Really, old chap, beastly weather, 
what?” 

Flower vendors huddled close to their 
stands... pushing forward at the door- 


Below: Alert, eager-eyed and rarin’ to 


go best describes these Scouts just re- 


turned from camp. 


ways of brilliantly lighted buildings... 
the patter of rain, wind carrying the 
noise upwards, apart, like halfway 
spirits, wailing in the dusk. People 
scurry by, hurrying to finish their daily 
chores and return to security. 

A man appears, his trench coat collar 
turned up, muffler pulled closely around 
his neck ... his hat snapped firmly on 
his head. He squints. He flicks a cigar- 
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ette lighter to numbers on a nearby 
house. As a look of bewilderment 
spreads over his face, a hand touches 
his. He looks, quickly, into the eyes of 
a young lad. 

“Pardon me, sir, but you look dis- 
tressed. Perhaps I may be of some 
assistance?” The young stranger smiles. 
The man ponders, and then exclaims, 
“By gosh, I hope so!” He mentions an 
address and looks, inquiringly, into the 
lad’s face. 

“Surely, sir, come with me.. 

Their destination reached, the man 
reaches into his pocket to present a gen- 
erous “thank you” to his Samaritan. 
The boy refuses, by informing him he 
is a Boy Scout, and consequently is glad 
to be of service. He discusses the move- 
ment with the man. The man learns 


” 


of Scouting from him... how the boys 
are taught self-reliance and tolerance 
and how they respond to these instruc- 
tions by accomplishing at least one good 
deed a day. The man is amazed. He 
feels he can do a service to his country, 
America, if he can bring to it these 
principles. He stands deep in the fog, 
listening to the boy give a detailed re- 
port of the origin of the movement. 


In 1899 there was trouble between the 
British and the Government of Trans- 
vaal Republic in Africa. The grapevine 
communication was heavy with “war” 
rumors. British Brevert Colonel Robert 
Baden-Powell, who was known for his 
excellent record in Africa and India, 
had orders to raise two regiments of 
mounted rifles and proceed to Mafeking, 
perhaps the most strategic town in the 
core of South Africa. 

For 217 days the battle ensued with 
Baden-Powell standing firm against 
odds. When the relief squadron finally 
came, “Mafeking was relieved,” Baden- 
Powell was a hero and a best-seller. His 
book, “Aides to Scouting,” was used as 
a text book in numerous boys’ schools. 
Baden-Powell was amazed. The boys of 





his country might be taught how to 
grow up into strong men by living a 
clean, full life. This could be brought 
about by chapters on woodcraft, camp- 
ing and pioneering. 

He worked terrifically hard on the 
book. They say he incorporated his own 
experiences as a boy, his Indian and 
African experiences among Zulu and 

(Turn to page 134) 
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Statistics on Parade 


URIED deep in the bowels of a 

wallowing, rusty old freighter, an 

immigrant named Tony Checcino 
came to America. He arrived a timid, 
confused, and tired little man with one 
idea constantly gnawing at his brain. 
He wanted to own a grocery store. Of 
money or credit he had none. He was 
equally bankrupt in the English vo- 
cabulary, but 
Tony had an 
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of tremendous forces which appeal to 
sentiment rather than to reason, must 
subsist on facts. Susiness and govern- 
ment alike, faced with rapidly chang- 
ing conditions, have no other choice 
in facing and solving complex prob- 
lems but to lean more and more heavily 
on facts to point the way. 
It is the function of the Bureau of 
the Census to 
provide _ basic 


idea. ™@ Censuses have been taken for 5.000 = facts concern- 


He went to 
an eastern city 
with a popula- 
tion ol ap- 
proximately 
60,000 and 
got “a job at 
day labor. From his meager earnings 
he was soon in possession of a ram- 
shackle wagon and two antiquated 
horses. Then Tony started collecting 
garbage, but he did not give up the idea 
of that store. As he collected the gar- 
bage he saved the labels from bottles, 
jars, cans and packages that had con- 
tained groceries. Each day he stored 
these up in a corner of his dingy little 
room, 

Tony soon established himself as 
honest, dependable, and hard-working. 
With his meager earnings, and the 
credit he could secure, he opened a 
grocery store and stopped his garbage 
collecting. 

Before he stocked his little store he 
sorted all the labels he had collected, 
by products and by brands, and he 
stocked the brands for which he had the 
most labels. I need not tell you that 
the merchandise that Tony put on his 
shelves did not loaf there long. 

When Tony sorted those labels by 
products and by brands he was making 
facts into statistics. For after all 
statistics are nothing more than facts 
organized in a way that makes them 
useful. 

Statistics and magic are not synony- 
mous. One need not be an expert in 
higher mathematics to use _ statistics. 
Let us realize that they are merely or- 
ganized facts. Once having realized 
this we have available one of the most 
useful tools which planning and man- 
agement can possess, 

Unfortunately, most of our social 
and economic problems are not so 
simple or so easily solved as Tony’s. 
But is it not even more important, as 
problems become increasingly complex, 
that we have facts with which to solve 
them? 

Democracy itself, if it is to hold its 
advanced standards, and if it is to re- 
tain its powers of expression in the face 


years but the one now under way ing the na- 

is regarded as the most important in tion’s people, 

history because of the great multitude 

of facts that will be organized into 
statistics. 


resources and 
business activ- 
ities. The cen- 
sus might be 
likened to the 
skeleton within the statistical body of 
the country. The fact-finding activi- 
ties of private agencies, and even of 
other governmental agencies, then 
could be compared to the flesh of the 
body, and in the capacity of the cir- 
culatory system, sustaining the life of 
the body, we must place our statistical 
methods and techniques. 

The census is a public activity for 
many very good reasons. Authority is 
one, uniformity and relative freedom 
from bias are others. Then it is incon- 
ceivable that any private organization 
could afford to cover the country with 
a field force of 130,000 workers, and 
employ 7,000 clerks for two years to 
tabulate the results. Finally, if such 
a private operation were possible, it 
probably would signalize the end of our 
free competitive system. For the 
agency which gathered the facts would 
keep them for its exclusive guidance, 
giving it advantages likely to be ruin- 
ous to all competitors smaller in size. 

Censuses have been taken by govern- 
ments for at least 5,000 years. There 
was a survey 
of the lands 
and produce 
of ancient 
Babylon in the 
fourth millen- 
nium, B. C. 
Egypt took a 
census about 
38050 B. C.,, 
before the building of the pyramids. 
Possibly it was to find out whether the 
resources of the country could stand 
so much unproductive work. 

It is recorded in the Book of Num- 
bers that Moses took two censuses 
among the Israelites to determine the 
number of males 20 years old and over, 
able to go to war. King David, in the 
Second Book of Samuel, upon the 
prompting of an angry Lord and over 


@ Evaluation of rural markets to be 

more thorough than ever. Minorcrops 1792 

to receive more attention than was pre- tions with an 

viously possible. Part-time farm market 

assumes place in list of special types 
of information. 


| 
tant Director, Bureau of the Census 


the objections of the captains of his 
hosts, ordered a count of his swords- 
men. The job took nine months, and 
the number was reported as 1,300,000. 

The Romans, at five-year intervals, 
took censuses of men of military age 
and condition and of the property of 
heads of families. The Domesday Book 
records the census of landed proprietors 
and their holdings in England in 1086, 
ordered by William the Conqueror, but 
the information was not made public 
at the time. 

You will note the consistency with 
which these ancient censuses recorded 
the valiant men who drew the sword 
and the property subject to taxation. 
The numbers of women, children, the 
aged, the location and flow of produc- 
tion and commerce, the movements of 
peoples and the measurement of in- 
come and economic welfare were not 
considered important information for 
those governments to collect and dis- 
seminate. In fact, for many centuries 
data gathered by censuses were re- 
garded as the fiscal and military secrets 
of the rulers. As late as the nineteenth 
century, censuses in the German prin- 
cipalities were taken mainly for these 
two purposes, and the statistics were 
not published. 

No such secrecy has attended the 
Census of the United States. From the 
very beginning, census results have 
been published as soon as practicable. 
Only the other day I was looking at 
the report of the 1790 Census, pub- 
lished the following year. There are 
very few copies left, and we keep ours 
in the safe, carefully wrapped up. To 
such merchants and manufacturers who 
in 1791 had fully grasped the funda- 
mental principle of business that mar- 
kets are people, it offered a mine of in- 
formation. I am not prepared to say 
how many 
businessmen 
planned their 
opera- 


eye on that lit- 
tle book of 56 
pages, but 
there was a 
great deal 
they could have done with it. For ex- 
ample, a trader importing tea, spices 
or silk from the Orient could have de- 
termined how to divide his cargo among 
the major seaport cities by referring 
to the population statistics. A peddler 
out of Bridgeport could have planned 
his route to cover the more populous 
counties, in the expectation of doing 
a greater business. 
(Turn to page 122) 
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everly Hills Wins Award for 
Work at Honor Camps 


™@ Club members drive over 

53,000 passenger miles to 
provide programs at camps 
for groups of delinquent boys. 


DISTINGUISHED Service Award, 
A in “recognition of outstanding 
service in the field of Preven- 
tion of Delinquency,” was recently pre- 
sented to the Kiwanis Club of Beverly 
Hills, California, by the Judge of the 
Juvenile Court of Los Angeles County. 
The presentation was made 


By HERBERT K. BARBER 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Beverly Hills, California 


he leaves the camp than when he en- 
tered. Club dentists have been very 
generous in time devoted to looking 
after the boys’ teeth and to instruc- 
tion in dental hygiene. Club physicians 
help in looking after their general 
physical welfare. 

For the first several years there was 
but one of the camps. However, it 
met with such success that something 
over two years ago the second camp 
was established. Shortly after that, 
the camp work of the Beverly Hills 





by Judge Turney Fox at 
the annual dinner of the 





Los Angeles Coordinating 
Council. 

The outstanding service 
of the club so recognized 
consisted of the providing 
of programs of educational 
and recreational value to 
the forestry camps for de- 
linquent boys operated un- 


der the supervision of 
the Juvenile Court and 
County Probation Depart- 
ment. This work has been 
carried on by the Beverly 
Hills club for over seven 
years. As the camps are 


located a considerable dis- 
tance from the city it ne- 
cessitates a lot of driving. 
An accurate record has 
been kept for the period 
from August, 1933, to Oc- 
tober, 1939, and discloses 
that members of Kiwanis, 
together with entertainers 
and guests, have driven 
over fifty-three thousand 
passenger miles. 

In addition to the educa- 
tional and_ recreational 
programs, the boys in the 
camps have been supplied, 
through the efforts of Ki- 
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sion, reforestation and road building. 
They work hard eight hours per day 
except for Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays. It is work for real men but 
these youths of from sixteen to eight- 
een years old take pride in that fact. 
They enjoy not only the satisfaction of 
useful work well done but also enjoy 
the sight of their muscles growing and 
their bodies filling out. 

Of course they are given all the good, 
wholesome food they can eat as well as 
being comfortably housed. Shower baths 
with hot and cold water 
are appreciated at the end 
of each day’s work. After 
this washing up comes the 
evening meal, followed by 
a flag lowering ceremony, 
and then to the playground 
with baseball, basketball 
and other vigorous games. 
To see them play one would 
never think they had just 
finished eight hours of hard 
labor. 

The humiliations of penal 
institutions are entirely 
lacking. The idea is not to 
punish but to rebuild these 
young fellows into good 
American citizens. 

Although the boys’ in 
these camps are delinquents 
who have been arrested for 
serious offenses, the kind of 
boys that are usually sent 






to a reform school, the 
camps are operated on an 
honor basis. There are no 


barred windows, no walls, 
no fences and no guards. 
The camp officials report 
that the work of the Kiwan- 
ians has helped greatly in 
the maintenance of disci- 
pline and the morale of the 
boys as well as in the effort 
to prepare the boys better 


wanis, with playground to meet the problems of life 

equipment and, in one of after leaving than they 

the camps, with a well- At the left is Frank Reeser, chairman of the Under-Privileged Child Commit- were fore entering , 
Sta I more ee Se tee, holding the award from the Juvenile Court. At the right is Immediate Past ere before entering th 

equipped wooc Working President Lloyd Canfield with poster in the background which was displayed at Camp. 

shop. Too, nearly every the California-Nevada District Convention. Compared with the result 

Saturday afternoon, com- obtained by the type of dis- 


mittee chairman Frank Reeser, togeth- 
er with a doctor or dentist from the 
Beverly Hills club, will be found in 
one of the camps. No boys are admit- 
ted to the camps unless in reason- 
ably good health but it is the sincere 
desire of chairman Frank, together 
with his fellow workers, to codperate 
with the camp officials in the effort to 
have every boy in better physical as 
well as better mental condition when 


club came to the attention of Lloyd 
Rabjohn of the Glendale Kiwanis club 
and for nearly two years now that club 
has been doing work similar to that 
of Beverly Hills. Since that time two 
additional camps have been started. 
The camps are located well back from 
the highways, in the tree and brush- 
covered hills of Los Angeles County. 
There the boys do much needed work in 
fire prevention, checking of soil ero- 


ciplinary institutions to which such boys 
are usually sent, the records show these 
honor camps to be remarkably success- 
ful. Have you tried this method in your 
community? 

There have been many proofs that the 
boys have benefited by their experi- 
ences at these camps, not only because 
of improved physical condition but be- 
cause they have through the club pro- 
grams obtained a new mental outlook. 
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Left: Johanna Reischer, Austrian ref- 

ugee student at MacMurray College, 

aided by the Kiwanis Club of Jack- 
sonville. 


acksonville Kiwanis Hut over- 


Lake Mauvaisterre is used as a 


club house for MacMurray College stu- 


dents. 
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Kiwanis program. 





Foreign students give a 
At right end of table 


are Oei Maehara, Japanese, and Sylvianne 


Li, Chinese. 
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A Liability Becomes an Educational Asset 


F ANYONE had looked at the Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, Kiwanis Hut two 
years ago, he might have said: 

“Another noble experiment that has 
served its usefulness and is now rele- 
gated to decay.” Not only would this 
have true estimate of the Ki- 
wanis Hut, but the situation would have 
remained at just that point if it had not 
been for the vision and foresight of 
the board of directors of the Jackson- 
ville club. 

The Jacksonville Kiwanis Hut was 
built in 1927 during the administration 
of John Larson. Realizing the need for 
a recreational center for the club, plans 
were made for the erection of the Hut 
on a five-acre plot of ground on Lake 
Mauvaisterre. With all arrangements 
complete, the entire club met at the 


been a 


camp grounds early one July morning 
and before evening most of the con- 
struction was completed. 

For several years the Kiwanis Hut 
was the center of civic activity for club 
members, Boy and Girl Scout organiza- 
tions, and other community enterprises. 
Several years ago these activities 
stopped using the Hut and it became a 
liability to the Jacksonville club. 

Plans were under way for the razing 
of the Hut when the proposal was made 
which turned this liability into an asset. 
MacMurray College, a college for 
women located in Jacksonville, was in 
need of a recreation cabin for the use 
of its students. The Jacksonville Ki- 
wanis club had a cabin that it did not 
need. Under such conditions what 
would be wrong with making an ex- 


By HAYDEN WALKER 


Chairman, Publicity Committee, Ki- 
wanis Club of Jacksonville, Illinois 


change between the Kiwanis club and 
MacMurray College? 

Arrangements were finally made be- 
tween the Jacksonville Kiwanis club 
and MacMurray College by which the 
students of the college might receive 
the Kiwanis Hut. In return for the 
Hut the Kiwanis club agreed to use all 
but a small amount of the money re- 
ceived for the Hut for scholarships to 
be given to students attending Mac- 
Murray College from foreign coun- 
tries. 

It was this exchange of the Jackson- 
ville Kiwanis Hut for scholarships to 
MacMurray College students from for- 
eign countries that turned a liability 
into an educational asset. Since the 
trade was made six international stu- 

(Turn to page 131) 
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Its Farmers 


IX hundred and twenty-five Ki- 

wanians, farmers and guests at- 

tended the 17th annual Farmers’ 
Night dinner in Memorial Hall, Racine, 
Wisconsin, Thursday, November 16. 
Heading a list of distinguished speak- 
ers was Bennett O. Knudson, president 
of Kiwanis International. 

Mr. Knudson led the contingent of 
notables in commending the Racine Ki- 
wanis club on its Farmers’ Night pro- 
gram, while local officials and Ki- 
wanians were unanimous in their opin- 
ion that the event topped all others 
since the program was started. 

One of the major programs to be 
undertaken by the Racine Kiwanians 
during the year, Farmers’ Night, in this 
leading Wisconsin city has won na- 
tional recognition. Its dominant aim 
has been to promote a friendlier rela- 
tion between country and city folk in 
keeping with the national scope of Ki- 
wanis’ agricultural program. 

Farm problems, expenditures of pub- 
lice money, aliens, the need of education 
for Americanism and the responsibili- 
ties of the various units in society for 
suecess of democracy were discussed. 

President Knudson decried lavish 
public works, expenditures, the need of 
proper education for Americanism in 
the schools and the necessity of a right 
approach on the alien question. 

“The records show that approximate- 
ly five million aliens hold jobs in the 


Six hundred and twenty-five Kiwanians, farmers 
and guests attended the seventeenth annual Farm- 
ers’ Night sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin. 
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ight in Racine 


By ROBERT J. WENTSEL 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Racine, Wisconsin 


United States and that approximately 
one and one-half million are on relief, 
being supported by the American tax- 
payer,” he said. “It further appears 
that most of the noted and influencial 
anti-democracy propagandists are 
among these aliens.” 

Pointing out that those aliens have 
the protection of the Constitution and 
courts and the right of free speech and 
that in addition to being subject to re- 
call and possibly being called on to 
bear arms against the United States, 
President Knudson said they are in di- 
rect competition with our youth for 
jobs. 

“At the present time,” President 
Knudson asserted, “one out of every 
three unemployed in the United States 
is a young man who has a primary 
right to a job but who is unable to find 
work. There are about six thousand 
young persons who reach working age 
each year in the United States. 

“If people cannot live peacefully in 
their native countries, are we justified 


in allowing them to come here and com- 
pete with our people for any employ- 
ment that may be available? This is a 
problem which requires a study which 
should not be influenced by sentiment. 
Our actions should be determined 
wholly upon sound economic principles.” 

President Knudson charged the peo- 
ple of the United States with inconsist- 
ency in public expenditures. 

“In 1927,” he declared, “governmen- 
tal expenses were less than three bil- 
lion dollars, within the current year 
nine and one-half billion dollars. One 
of the items constituting this inconceiv- 
able figure is the expenditure for public 
works. This has grown from 421 mil- 
lion dollars in 1931 to one and one- 
quarter billion dollars in 1939. 

“The public works administration 
does not have to wrestle with citizens 
to accept these gifts. The citizens 
wrestle with the public works adminis- 
tration to get them. Our mental atti- 
tude seems to be that when every other 
neighborhood or community is getting 



























From left to right: Harrison U. Wood, Racine, 
ast Governor, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Dis- 
trict; Bennett O. Knudson, Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
International President; Oliver W. Pfeiffer, 1939 
President, Racine club; and Joshua L. Johns, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, Past International President. 





theirs, we should get ours. 

“We continue to accept these gifts 
and at the same time condemn the ex- 
penditures.” 

Shifting to education President Knud- 
son charged. “Some school system dis- 
parage the controversial issues, the un- 
decided and debatable problems as a 
plague. The result has been a certain 
cynicism about education.” 

Senator Alexander Wiley of Wiscon- 
sin told the audience that “the govern- 
ment’s traditional attitude toward the 
farmer and his problems is a thing of 
the past. Government used to think 

(Turn to page 124) 
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AGRICULTURE 


Py GEORGE KIENHOLZ 
Chairman of Committee 


OUR Committee on Agriculture is 
not only willing but anxious to be 
of service to every club in Kiwanis In- 
We will carry the ball 
passed to us or we will do 


ternational. 
when it is 
our best to clear the way when we are 
carrying it. 

As you read this committee bulletin 
may we suggest that you have before 
you our Committee Program for clubs 
in 1940. 

Our first suggestion deals with 
couraging Improved Marketing Condi- 
tions.” We have purposely omitted 
production until such time at least as 
we do not have the apparent universal 
problem of over-production. Regard- 
less of whether your Kiwanis club is 
located in the largest Kiwanis city or 
the smallest you have a producer-con- 
sumer problem. Your Committee on 
Agriculture feels that a sincere study 
local situation will result in 
benefits to consumer and producer far 
beyond your imagination. Are the 
marketing facilities in your city ade- 
quate and efficient or is there a loss of 
both time and money between the let- 
tuce patch and the market basket? If 
a farmer or a city resident in your com- 
something to sell or ex- 
the facilities available to 


“en- 


of your 


munity has 
change 
him? 

Our second suggestion deals with the 
opportunity that is ours through 
sisting rural boys and girls. Your own 
local situation will govern in the par- 
ticular activity most needed. However, 
since the theme of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional for 1940 is “Citizenship Respon- 
The Price of Liberty,” we 
would particularly urge you to con- 
sider the possibility of sponsoring or- 
ganized citizenship activities 
among the rural youth. 

Our third suggestion has to do with 
“Enlisting the friendship and coépera- 
tion of the rural business man.” By 
“rural business man” we mean the man 
who is located in the village—too small 
to support a Kiwanis club—but within 
whose heart exists the same yearning 
for community service, the man who, 
during the past ten years through im- 
proved roads which he helped to build 
and support, has his business 
dwindle steadily former 


are 


as- 


sibility 


good 


seen 


as his cus- 


tomers do their shopping in your city 
and mine. 

Our fourth suggestion deals with a 
problem which always has and always 


will warrant our active interest, that 
of conserving our natural 
Any one of its many phases contains 
possibilities sufficient to keep a club 
committee busy and active during 
1940. Again your local needs will de- 
termine your course. 


resources. 


Our final suggestion deals directly 
with interesting more farmers in Ki- 
wanis memberships. While this may 


not be practical in the large city club 


—let us be sure that it is not. Just 
because you possibly have never had 
farmer members does not necessarily 


mean that you could not or should not 
have them. 

We believe that no club has 
its full share of community service un- 
til it can show at the close of 1940 
some real and tangible accomplish- 
ments along the line of that traditional 
objective of Kiwanis, “Establishing 
telations Between Rural and 
Urban Communities.” 


done 


Closer 





ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 
By FRANK S. WRIGHT 
Chairman of Committee 


"THE approaching month of February 
is very important in the official 
handling of club achievement reports. 
Attention is directed to the following: 
1. Every club achievement report 
in a district should be in the governor’s 
hands not later than February first. 

2. The governor should immediately 
send all these reports to the district 
chairman with two specific instructions: 

a. To select the best achievement 
report in each of the four di- 
visions of clubs, if all four di- 
visions enter the contest. By 
division in this instance of 


course we mean: 


Gold division, consisting of 
clubs with 101 members and 
over. 

Silver division, consisting of 


clubs with 51 to 100 members. 
Blue division, consisting of 
tlubs with 31 to 50 members. 
White division, consisting of 
clubs with 30 members or less. 

b. To return to the governor these 
four winning reports not later 
than March 1. 

3. Not later than March 1, 1940, 
the governor should send to the secre- 
tary at International headquarters the 
four reports selected by the district 
committee and a list of divisions of all 
clubs in the district that submitted re- 
ports. 

These matters are called to the at- 


tention of the district to emphasize 
how much the brief month of February 
means. If necessary wires should be 
sent to a few clubs that may not have 
submitted reports. We hope no efforts 
will be spared in trying to bring the 
reports in and that instructions will be 
given to the district committee to meet 
early in February and attend to the 
important task of selecting the four 
best reports and finally that by March 
1, these be mailed to International 
headquarters. Governors are urged to 
impress upon their district committees 
the necessity for painstaking attention 
to the important and difficult task of 
properly grading the reports and de- 
termine the best report in each division 
of the contest to be submitted for the 
consideration of the International 
Committee in making the International 
awards. There have been some crit- 
icisms that certain district chairmen in 
the past have not been thorough 
enough in selecting the winning reports 
in their districts, 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR 
CANADA 


By PAUL R. BRECKEN 


Chairman of Committee 


ROGRAMS have been sent to all 

club presidents in Canada telling 
of the plans for promotion of War Ob- 
jectives, Citizenship Objectives and 
Special Occasions. 

Your committee realizes that every 
Kiwanis club in Canada is  whole- 
heartedly behind our government in 
its plan to coéperate in carrying the 
war to a successful conclusion. With 
this end in view your committee feels 
that direct efforts should include the 
following in connection with war ob- 
jectives: 

I. Support the Canadian Red Cross 
Society. This may be done in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. By direct contribution 
2. By organizing teams to help 
raise funds 
3. By helping collect supplies 
4. If no local branch of the Red 
Cross exists in your commu- 
nity, by contacting headquar- 
ters of the organization and 
determining whether you can 
help in organizing such a 
branch 
5. By assisting wholeheartedly in 
any way that local conditions 
may require 
(Turn to page 125) 
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NEW YORK 

HE District Officers’ Training 

School was held in Buffalo, New 
York, with sixty-five Kiwanians from 
the district present. 

Members of the “faculty” of the 
training school were George Hixson, 
past International president; Arthur O. 
Morse, past district governor; Lewis 
Mitchell, past district governor; Ken- 
neth Glines, former lieutenant gover- 
nor; Henry McArthur, former lieuten- 
ant governor; Paul Kohler, chairman of 
the International Under-Privileged 
Child Committee, and 1940 director of 
Kiwanis Extension for the district; 
Herbert Allen, chairman of the district 
Achievement Committee; Kenneth 
Irvin, president of the Kenmore club 
and member of the district Vocational 
Guidance and Achievement Committees; 
and Walter W. Witte, secretary of The 
Tonawandas club. 

The entire program of the day lasted 
from twelve o’clock with a fellowship 
luncheon until six o’clock in the eve- 
ning. 


to right: 


Fielding Ficklin, former lieutenant governor; R. I 
former lieutenant governor; Dr. A. W. Davis, 


> a et at 





Lieutenant Governors’ Training School of the Florida District. Left to right: first row, J. Kenneth 
Williamson, past district governor; Frank Wright, chairman, International Committee on Achieve- 
ment Reports; Charles Cushman, 1939 secretary ; ¢. Harold Hip ler, chairman, International Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs for the United States; Frank Janes, and ulius Dingfelder, lieutenant gover- 
nors. Top row, M. L. Stone, Joseph Frohock, Robert F. Sikes, lieutenant governors; J. Newton 
Lummus, Jr., immediate past district governor; Fount H. Rion, lieutenant governor; J. Edwin Baker, 
district governor; Mark Smith, International trustee; Karl Lehmann, district secretary; G. H. Martin 
and Stanley V. Buss, lieutenant governors, 


president, 
Louisville; E. D. Hollingsworth, president, Augusta; and Charles W. Holloway, vice president of the 
Augusta club. 





Newly- a officers of Division VI of the Georgia District at their annual meeting. Front row, left 
H. Fowler, past district governor; F. F. 
secretary, iy oh A club; Foster Young, president, 


Kennedy, new lieutenant governor; Scott Nixon, 
W ashington club. Back row: o H. Beall, 7t.; 
Bethea, e P. H. DeBeaugrine, S$. D. Copeland, 
Warrenton club; A. P. Little, secretary, 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


NE of the most outstanding inter- 

club meetings of the year was held 
in Los Angeles, when thirty-five Ki- 
wanis clubs coéperated with the Los 
Angeles club in entertaining over 200 
football boys picked from prep honor 
school teams. 

Three hundred and thirty Kiwanians 
and boys attended the dinner given at 
this affair. The boys were chosen by 
the All-Southern California Board of 
Football, which is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the six metropolitan daily 
newspapers and coaches of Southern 
California. 

Immediate Governor Harry Lane 
presided and introduced representa- 
tives from Kiwanis clubs from Santa 
Barbara on the north, San Diego on 
the south and as far east as the Red- 
lands. 

Awards were given the boys by the 
Helms Athletic Foundation. Entertain- 
ment was furnished by radio and mo- 
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The Ulinois-Eastern Iowa District held its leadership training school in Chicago. Seated, left to right: 
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Akron; Division VIII, John P. Jefferis, 
Dover; Division IX, G. Russell Bailey, 
Youngstown; Division X, Ray Miller, 
Columbiana; Division XI, Alfred G. 
Marquis, Marietta. District Secretary 
Pete Land, Akron, and District Treas- 
urer Norman W. Reed, Toledo, were 
also present. 

Following an all-day meeting of the 
district officers, a banquet was held 
followed by dancing in the club rooms. 


THE Ohio District made great prog- 


1939 Governor C. Paul White, Governor-Elect Horace Batchelor, Secretary-Elect Howard Buescher. ress during 1939 under the leadership 


anding -utend rnc Ogle, Westbrook, Steele, Selser, Cottrell, Ramsey, Gray, Budelier, 
Standing, Lieutenant Governors Ogle M pon aegy « ~PA — Sen ser ottre amsey, Gray ude of Floyd Pfaff as governor. A total of 


tion picture artists, outstanding sports 
writers, football coaches, and Kiwan- 
ians made brief talks, 


OHIO 


yeeracs ATION of Ohio District offi- 
cers for 1940 was held at Bellefon- 
taine, home of Governor Donald E. 
Mumford, on January 3. Charles S. 
Donley, International vice president, 
was installation officer. 

The following lieutenant governors 
were installed: Division I, Clyde His- 
song, Bowling Green; Division II, Wal- 
ter S. Bunn, Dayton; Division III, 
Clyde Ross, Hamilton; Division IV, 
Rev. David N. Roller, Mansfield; Divi- 
sion V, H. H. Maynard, Columbus; 
Division VI, David M. Donley, Cleve- 
land; Division VII, Alfred D. Ladd, 








The Quitman and Brooks County, Georgia, Kiwanis club is the newest club in Division III of the 

Georgia District. At the charter night ceremony awards were given to T. M. Cordell, left, charter 

member and president during 1939; F. C. Underwood, Jr., center, secretary-treasurer for 1939 and 

president-elect for 1940; and H. R. Garrett, right, charter member and member of the board of direc- 
tors for 1940 








eight 100 per cent records were made 
as follows: Submission of Achievement 
Reports, Official Club Visitation by 
Lieutenant Governors, Contact Club 
Visitations by Lieutenant Governors, 
Training of Lieutenant Governors, 
Training District Committee Chair- 
men, Training of Club Presidents, Di- 
visional Training Schools, and Train- 
ing of Club Officers and Committee 
Chairmen. 

The district convention held in 
Cleveland was the largest in point of 
registration for the past ten years. 


The Kiwanis Club of Kane, Pennsylvania, receives ics charter. Left to right : ermuel mM. McClure, While there have not been any new 
ormer lieutenant governor who was greatly responsible for this new club; H. m MacEwen, vice- bt A . ‘ : 
president, Kane; William H. penenaian, Senmer lieutenant governor; Fred L. Poulson, past governor, clubs chartered during 1939 both the 


who presented the charter; —y | Ww. 
Kane; Charles W. Roll, former dis 


y il, former lieutenant governor; Eben H. Watts, president, membership and attendance percent- 
R trict secretary; Belmont Mosser, past governor; James M. Harper, 
secretary, Kane; and Herbert D. Harris, president of the sponsoring club, Warren. 


ages have grown. 








At the Farmington, Michigan, charter night. District Governor Nelse S. Knudsen is shown with the gavel and gong 5 on his right is Lieutenant Governor 
Robert M. Kay, and on his left is Joseph Himmelspach, president of the new club. 
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Board of Trustees meeting of the West Virginia District. First row, left to 


right: Lieutenant Governors H. Burdette Crow, 


T. B. Cain, Treasurer C. Clifford Martin. Second row: District Secretary J. 
E. Cruise, Lieutenant Governors B. F. Mitchell, Jesse E. Riley and Emmette 


Mann, 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
R. CHARLES B. HOLMAN of St. 


Louis, Missouri, International Trus- 
tee, addressed one of the most interest- 
ing district training schools for district 
and club officers at Denver, Colorado, 
and inspired those attending with his 
appeal to service and idealism, partic- 
ularly with his call for assistance with 
the under-privileged man as well as 
the under-privileged child. 

The officers’ training school gave the 
five new lieutenant governors of the 
Rocky Mountain District a real knowl- 
edge of Kiwanis, and new presidents 
and secretaries were taught the effec- 
tive handling of clubs. 

On Sunday, when the first session was 
held, district officials met with Governor 
Roy W. Foard and with International 








Several hundred Kiwanians attended the inter-club meetin 








Trustee Holman, 
After an _ inten- 
sive course in 
handling the work 
of the district, 
lieutenant gover- 
nors and district 
officers were 
ready for the ses- 
sions Monday 
when presidents, 
secretaries and 
chairmen of dis- 
trict committees 
met to secure 
training to carry 
on club work for 
the coming year. 
Reports were 
presented by com- 
mittees on Kiwa- 
nis Education, 
Public Affairs, 
Cantees; Governor UU nder-Privileged 
Child Work, Clas- 
sification and 
Membership, and 
Boys and Girls Work. 
Governor Foard pre- 
sided at the General 
sessions and was assisted 
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ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


HE first regular meeting of the 1940 

Board of Trustees of the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District was called to 
order recently in Chicago. Governor 
Horace Batchelor presided over the 
session and Howard F. Buescher as- 
sumed his new duties as secretary. 

It was announced by Governor 
Batchelor that Donald Forsythe had 
agreed to act as editor of the district 
bulletin for another year. Henry Gil- 
son was selected as statistical secretary, 
taking the place of new Lieutenant 
Governor Frank Ramsey. 

A motion was made, seconded and 
carried that the district slogan for 
1940 be “Meet Today’s Challenge.” 
Following this Governor Batchelor sub- 
mitted ten district objectives for 1940, 
all of which were approved. 

The board concurred in the approval 
of the recommendation of the delegates 
assembled in the district convention at 
Rock Island that the 1940 convention be 
held in Peoria, Illinois. 





with the class work by 
Past International Trus- 
tee Harry D. MacDon- 
ald, District Secretary 
Joseph A. Reich, Past Dis- 
trict Governor Ira Foard, 
Maple T. Harl and James 
D. Parriott. Past Gover- 
nor Parriott installed the 
new Officers. 

A comprehensive pro- 
gram for the district was 
outlined by Governor 
Foard in which every offi- 
cer and committeeman 
would be required to func- 
tion during the coming 
year. 


























g in Butler, Pennsylvania, last December in honor of retiring Lieutenant Governor Walter A. 


Morris. Above, left, Lieutenant Governor Morris and right, International Vice President Charles W. Donley, who was the main speaker. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Putnam County, New York, received its charter recently. Left to right, M. 
Smith Webb, president of the sponsoring club, Beacon; Timothy Tinsley, district secretary; Charles 
Church, president of the new club; William C. Godsen, district governor; Harry Hopper, lieutenant 


governor; Franklin (¢ 


NEW JERSEY 


NE hundred and thirty-eight Ki- 

wanians and their wives attended 
the inter-club meeting held in Hacketts- 
town with the Chatham and Morris- 
town clubs. 

Dinner was in honor of Governor- 
Elect James H. Samuel and Lieutenant 
Governor-Elect Christian A. Delpho. 

Morristown Kiwanians were respon- 
sible for much merriment during the 
evening by bringing with them “Susie,” 
a pet goat, nicely accommodated in a 
large carton with a hole in it for its 
head. Susie was very popular except 
when she butted in on the speakers. 

John Tynan, president of the Hack- 
ettstown club, welcomed the guests and 
club members and introduced Imme- 
diate Past District Governor Lindley 
G. Cook as toastmaster, who in turn in- 
troduced various guests present. 

After several musical presentations 
group singing was led by J. Harold 
Nunn. 

George R. Brown of the Chatham 
club was speaker of the evening and 
gave a most interesting history of “The 
Music Box,” displayed among others a 
box 150 years old and still in good 
condition. Mr. Brown is a collector of 


Haven, International trustee; Floyd Waterbury, Sr., president, Ossining club. 


rare music boxes and graphically re- 
counted the developments of them 
down through the years. 

John Groome, vice-president of the 
Hackettstown club introduced _ the 
guests and Harry Hazen introduced the 
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guests of honor who gave short but 
amusing addresses in keeping with the 
spirit of the evening. 


THE Twenty-Second Annual In- 
stallation of Officers and first quarterly 
meeting of the New Jersey District 
was held in Trenton, January 3. Dr. 
James H. Samuel was installed as gov- 
ernor, and the following as lieutenant 
governors: George W. Frederick, Jr., 
East Orange; Christian A. Delpho, 
Chatham; Thomas L. Husselton, At- 
lantic City; A. D. Shultz, Keyport; 
Kenneth F. Woodbury, Weehawken; 
and Walter Hunter, Swedesboro. 

More than four hundred Kiwanians 
from the sixty-eight clubs throughout 
the State of New Jersey attended this 
meeting and the banquet and installa- 
tion which were held later in the eve- 
ning. 

Treasurer Ray A. Lucht, Trenton, 
and Secretary F. Emery Stevens, Eli- 
zabeth, were both re-elected. 

Governor Samuels laid great stress 
upon the observance of the Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary of Kiwanis, and em- 
phasized, in his speech of acceptance, 
the objectives for which Kiwanis In- 
ternational stands. 











It’s charter night in Thompsonville, Connecticut. 


i 








Left to right: Dr. Ernest F. McGregor, past district 


governor and former International trustee; Judge Deane H. Ingraham, vice president of the new club; 

Edward Stimson, secretary-treasurer, Thompsonville; John Keogh, Jr., 1939 lieutenant governor; 

‘rancis J. Mellon, president, Thompsonville; Roy F. Cooke, 1939 governor; Russell L. Norton, 1939 

district secretary; Nathaniel D. Brown; J. Frank Tucker, president of the sponsoring club, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 





A gold service medal awarded tor outstanding work in education was presented to Robert Gordon Sproul, president of the University of California, 
by the Kiwanis Club of Westwood Village, California. Standing at the right of the plaque: Governor Harry A. Lane, Dr. Warren Traylor, presi- 


dent; and Mr. Sproul. 
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New officers of the Pennsylvania District. 





Front row, left to right: Lieutenant Governor Felix S. 


Bentzel; Secretary Julius E. Kaulfuss; Governor J. Martin Fry; Lieutenant Governors O. L. Frederick, 


Rey. H. I. 
is eas 


Aulenbach, and Elmer Menges. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


N INTER-CLUB meeting was held 
at Butler, Pennsylvania, December 
4, in honor of retiring Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Walter A. Morris of Division II. 
One hundred Kiwanians attended the 
meeting among whom were Internation- 
al Vice President Charles W. Donley, 
who was the main speaker of the eve- 
ning. Vice President Donley gave an ex- 
cellent address on the subject “Kiwanis 
and the Man,” pointing out that service 
was the main objective. 
Eleven clubs of the Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict were represented and the following 
club presidents were in attendance: J. 


Holyoke Scouts Are 
Well Read 


R. JAMES E. WEST, chief scout ex- 

ecutive of Boy Scouts of America, 
states: “T look upon the Reading Pro- 
gram as one of the most important 
factors in our whole movement. I 
know that the printed pages have great 
influence in the lives of boys. I know 
that good wholesome stories will often 
make an impression where the spoken 
word utterly fails. I know that if we 
are genuine in devoting our lives and 
service to the development of charac- 
ter in the boys of America we cannot 
ignore the fact that every boy—some 
boys more than others—but every boy 
is more or less influenced by what he 
reads.”’ 

The Boy Scout Library of Holyoke 
was started with about 400 books, and 
these books were exchanged between 
various troops until they were all thor- 
oughly read. It is believed that this is 
the only Circulating Scout Library of 
its kind. 

Mr. Edgar B. McManus, president of 
Holyoke Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America, brought to the attention of 
the Holyoke Kiwanis club that this 
library was in need of new books. 
As a result 2,000 books were pur- 


Back row: 
Lamberton; Lieutenant Governors R. B. Albert, T. L. 
D. H. Matthews and J. P. 


Lieutenant Governor D. A. Walker; Treasurer 
Paden, M. A. Crawford, V. C. Diehm, 


Mooney. 
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FLORIDA 


"THE program of the 1940 mid-winter 

meeting of the Florida District at 
Sanford was similar to the one set by 
previous administrations. The schedule 
this year covered not only inspirational 
and entertainment features, but also 
provided a real school of instruction 
as well. Emphasis was placed on the 
practical aspects of Kiwanis. 

The first meeting of the conference 
began with a dinner in the evening 
which featured the installation of 1940 
officers. 

International Trustee Mark A. 
Smith, Thomaston, Georgia, was of- 
ficial representative at the conference. 
Both veteran Kiwanians and new Ki- 
wanians had a place on the program. 

J. Edward Baker, newly elected gov- 
ernor of the Florida District, presided 
at this meeting. 





LeRoy McHail, 1940 presi- 
dent of Homestead; Fran- 
cis G. Reiter, Mars; Guy 
Woodring, Kittanning; G. 
Webber Knight, Taren- 
tum; Ray A. Getter, Wil- 
kinsburg; H. B. Weaver, 
New Kensington; Charles 
H. Snyder, Vandergrift; 
and Secretary Bruce R. 
Shaffer, Freeport. 

Former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Morris was present- 
ed with a leather brief 
case by members of the 
Butler club as a tribute to 
his two years of service. 











President F. S. Wilsford, left, of the Vicksburg, Mississippi, club 
and newly-elected Governor W. D. Cotton, right, of the Louisiana- 
Mississippi- West Tennessee District at an inter-club meeting held 


recently at Vicksburg. 
y i 





Some of the 1,500 books the Kiwanis Club of Holyoke, Massachusetts, presented to the Boy Scout 


Library. 


Left to right: Walter N. Steide, chairman of the Reading Committee; Edgar B. McManus, 


president, Holyoke Council Boy Scouts; Arvin C. M. French, secretary of the Holyoke club; Phillip B. 
Hopkins, vice-president of the Boy Scouts; and Edward J. Jacot, Scout Executive. 


chased, suitable for boys from 12 to 
16 years of age, and were given to the 
Boy Scout Library to be used for their 
recreation and improvement. 

It is needless to state that the Boy 


Scout Troops of Holyoke deeply appre- 
ciated this addition to their library and 
expressed their appreciation in a let- 
ter addressed to the president of the 
club. 
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Georgetown, Delaware, 
Deeds Cabin to Town Council 


A valued contribution to Georgetown 
community life has been made by the 
Kiwanis club. A cabin, large enough 
for most group meetings, and which will 
be used by the club also was deeded to 
the town council. 

The American Legion assisted finan- 
cially in the building of this cabin, 
and a committee composed of one Ki- 
wanian, one Legionnaire, and one coun- 
cil member will manage it. 

Total cost of building the cabin was 
$4,300. 


West End, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Conducts Annual Kite Contest 


The West End club of St. Louis 
joined with the Downtown YMCA re- 
cently to hold their second annual Kite 
Flying Contest. Invitations and pro- 
motional literature were sent to grade 
schools, scout troops and boys’ organ- 
izations in St. Louis and the county. 

There were seven events in all and 
for each event there was an engraved 
gold medal for first place, silver for 
second and bronze for third. An en- 
graved trophy 10% inches high was 
awarded to the school or organiza- 
tion sending the greatest number of 
participants. 
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ACTIVITIES 








The awards were presented to the 
winners later on at meetings of the 
school and other organizations. Mem- 
bers of the West End club made these 
presentations and at these meetings 
which were attended by parents and 
friends, they had opportunity to tell 
these children and adults of the work 
of Kiwanis and its aims and ideals. 


Ottawa, Kansas, 
Stages Movie of Ottawa 


A full two-hour movie of “Ottawa 
and Ottawa People’”’ was staged by the 
Kiwanis club at one of the leading 
theatres in the locality. The entire 
house was leased by the members who 
also took care of the box office. 

Over 2700 feet of film were taken; 
all landmarks, industries, and points of 
interest, civic groups, leading mer- 
chants, etc., were filmed. 

The show was played five times and 
while the pictures were on the screen 
a narrator described the pictures in 
news reel fashion. 

Schools codperated and almost all 
points of interest of Ottawa’s excel- 
lent school system were shown. In ad- 
dition to the gate receipts, the club 
sold a form of advertising that went 
into the picture. It was handled in 
such a manner that it was very inter- 
esting and effective. 





Prior to the day of showing, the club 
members sold tickets from which $100 
was raised that will be devoted to vari- 
ous activities of the club. 


Springville, Utah, 
Presents Art Banquet 

Other cities may have their slogans 
and places of interest, but Springville 
only can be termed as the art center 
of Utah. 

This year ten clubs participated in 
the Kiwanis art banquet at which 225 
members were present. Exhibits were 
brought from all parts of the United 
States. Kiwanians in Springville are 
active not only in art and city adminis- 
tration but they banquet the farmers. 


Salisbury, Maryland, 
Forms Boys’ Club 

Furthering its activity in Boys and 
Girls Work, the Salisbury, Maryland, 
club has formed a club among worthy 
boys of the city with officers elected 
by the boys themselves under guidance 
and supervision of Kiwanians. 

Kiwanians are also pledged to visit 
the homes of these boys, study their 
environment and from information 
thus gathered the club will work out a 
program best suited to the advance- 
ment of the boys. 
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Lefc: Three boys taking their dragon-like kite into the air at the West End, St. Louis, Missouri, kite tournament. Right: A few of the young contestants 


getting their kites together. 
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Morgantown Puts Kiwanis 
in the Movies 


ARLY this year the Kiwanis Club of 

Morgantown, West Virginia, consid- 
ered ways and means of making a pho- 
tographie record of some of its ac- 
tivities. The desirability of taking, and 
preserving for future exhibition, mov- 
ing pictures of various club functions 
and activities was not questioned but 
the manner in which the project was 
to be financed came in for considerable 
discussion. 

At a meeting of the publicity com- 
mittee the matter was discussed and it 
was decided to submit the following 
plan to the board of directors for ap- 
proval, Members of the club, who 
might be interested, were asked to sub- 
scribe for one hundred feet of 16 mm. 
film. Of this, fifty feet was to become 
the property of the subscribing mem- 
ber and the other fifty feet was to be- 
come the property of the Morgantown 
Kiwanis club and was to be used to 
photograph various activities of the 
club which might be deemed of inter- 
est. Eleven hundred feet were sub- 
scribed, making 550 feet available for 
the subscribing members and 550 feet 
for the club. 

Kiwanians H. B. Allen, A. V. Walker 
and C. L. Lazzell, amateur photog- 
raphers of considerable ability, took 
care of the technical details. Contacts 
with members regarding subscriptions 
to films were handled by Roy Fritz, 
chairman of the Publicity Committee. 
Success of this movie venture is due 
mainly to these Kiwanians. 

Various members wishing pictures of 
their activities within their own busi- 
ness subscribed for 100 feet of film 
and a time was set at which one or 
more of the photographers would be 


on hand at the place of business with 
cameras, lights, film, etc. Fifty feet 
of the film was used in picturing the 
activities of the Kiwanian in his busi- 
ness. 

This half of the project has been en- 
titled ‘““Kiwanians at Work” and auto- 
matically becomes the property of the 
individual member who subscribed, and 
paid for, the film and whose business 
activities had been photographed. Titles 
were prepared by the member and the 
additional cost of inserting them in the 
film was borne by him. Color film has 


also been used very successfully. 

The other half of each hundred feet 
of film has been used to picture various 
Some excellent pictures 


club activities. 
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have been taken of the activities of the 
Under-Privileged Child Committee, 
showing the selection of children in the 
school class rooms, the visit to the ocu- 
list and the testing of the eyes of 
the child for defective vision. 

Social activities of the club, such as 
scenes of the annual “Ladies’ Night’’ 
have been taken and it is planned to 
take pictures of the children’s Christ- 
mas party. The price of 100 feet of 
film has been set so as to provide 
funds for the necessary titles to the 
various scenes. 

The Morgantown Kiwanis club feels 
that these pictures of club activities 
and the work of its members in their 
regular businesses are intersting to the 
club members and is well pleased with 
the response which the program has re- 
ceived. The pictures have already been 
shown to the club on several occasions 
during the year. 

















Publicity Committee and officers of the Kiwanis Club of Morgantown, West Virginia, take their first 


screen test. Front row, left to right: H. B. Cooley, G. B 


Blackburn, president; E. B. Tucker, secre- 


tary; S. F. Stalnaker; A. V. Walker. Rear row: Roy Fritz, chairman; W. T. Ulery; Ralph Headlee. 


H. B. Allen is behind the camera. Members of the publicit 


committee not in the picture are G. B. 


Ramsey, Paul L, Layman, Robert Clark, GeSeen, te! Nathaniel Barnard, E. C. Andrews and J. A. 
ibson, Jr, 








These youngsters are proud members of the ‘‘Fatherless Boys’ Club’’ sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Cheyenne, Wyoming. 





Cheyenne, Wyoming, Sponsors 
Fatherless Boys’ Club 


A year ago the Cheyenne club made 
a survey of surrounding schools to learn 
how many boys, between the ages of 
10 and 16 inclusive, had no father. There 
were 70 boys on the list. 

Four of these boys were invited to at- 
tend the Kiwanis club’s weekly lunch- 
eon, and this program was carried out 
until all 70 boys had attended. Since 
the boys enjoyed these meetings so 
much, and since Kiwanians didn’t want 
to lose contact with the boys, a Father- 
less Boys Club was formed. Regular 
committees were formed and each boy 
took an active part on these. 

This club passes on any information 
which it can get about ill or needy chil- 
dren to the Kiwanis club’s Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee. Each member 
of the boys’ club at the beginning of the 
year was given two sheets of questions 
and answers which dealt entirely with 

















Safety belts were recently presented to school safety patrols by the Kiwanis Club of Millbury, Massa- 
chusetts. Left to right: W. W. Swift, Lieutenant Governor E. W. MacLaren; Chief of Police Frederick 
H. Vulter; Superintendent of Schools William D. Shea; Albert Briddon; Secretary Frederick F. Fox; 
Principal of the high school Stephen Beaton, Jr. Making the presentation are President John Gallagher 

and school committeeman Warren G. Harris. 


Kiwanis education. One little crippled 
boy could answer the entire list without 
hesitation. He was later taken by 
President Joseph Bunten to the dis- 
trict convention in Monte Vista, Colo- 
rado, where he stood before the con- 
vention and answered every question 
asked him. He named every objective 
of Kiwanis. 

The Kiwanis club has, through this 
activity, made these youngsters feel 
more important— it is an activity that 
the club can be justly proud of, 


St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
Conducts Tonsil Clinic 


Continuing its work with the under- 
privileged child the St. Johnsbury club 
conducted a tonsil clinic at the Bright- 
look Hospital recently. Seven worthy 





Tonsil clinic conducted by St. Johnsbury, Vermont, Kiwanians in Brightlook Hospital. 
aurses On duty; Dr. E. A. Crampton; Superintendent Miss Dutchburn; Kiwanians Dr. D. E. Sheffield 
and Dr. R. H. Burke. 


All are members of the Millbury club. 
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children lacking sufficient funds and 
suffering from infected tonsils were 
taken care of and at no cost to the 
parents. 

Kiwanians Dr. D. E. Sheffield and 
Dr. R. H. Burke assisted Dr. E. A. 
Cranton, throat specialist, in the opera- 
tions. This type of work is one of the 
major activities of the St. Johnsbury 
club and assists in producing a strong- 
er manhood and womanhood in the 
vicinity. 


Sac City, Iowa, 
Gives Milk to Needy 


Some time ago the Kiwanis Club of 
Sac City initiated a milk fund for needy 
children. During three months’ time an 
average of 21 grade children were fur- 
nished milk through the contribution 
made by Kiwanians. 

For the school year of 1937-38 an 
average of 22 school children were given 
milk during five winter months; 2,600 
bottles of milk reached approximately 





The Junior Police Force sponsored by Kiwanis Club of Hominy, Oklahoma. 


30 children each day from November 16 
to April 1. 

Contributions for the purpose of pur- 
chasing milk for the less fortunate chil- 
dren has become a tradition with the 
Sac City club. To supplement the nickel 
and dime collections this year, a basket- 
ball game is being sponsored by the 
group. This will enable Kiwanians to 
reach a much larger group of children 
than in previous years. 


Hominy, Oklahoma, 
Has Junior Police 


The Hominy club has carried on Ju- 
nior Police work in the city schools 
for the past ten years. Kiwanians sup- 
ply belts, whistles, arm bands, badges 
and street signs such as those shown 
in the picture; they also furnish white 
raincoats and hats for boys on duty. 

The club maintains a Junior Police 
Committee with a Kiwanian, who is a 
member of the school faculty, as chair- 
man. Boys on this force are selected 
for a year’s term and they serve in 
squads for periods of three weeks. In 
January the club usually has a special 
meeting on safety and all the Junior 
Police boys are guests of the club. 
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Results of this project have been 
very satisfactory. Hominy schools have 
an enrollment of about 1,200, and dur- 
ing the past ten years of Junior Police 
service only two children have been in 
traffic accidents at the schools and 
neither of them was serious. This is 
an unusually good record. 


Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
Has Turkey Festival 


One of the biggest agricultural 
events of the year was a Turkey Festi- 
val held in Harrisonburg. The Ki- 
wanis club took an active part and 
interest in the festival, buying and 
distributing one hundred tickets to 
under-privileged children for the “Tur- 
keyrama,”’ a pageant depicting the out- o, 
standing historical events from the gee -9....4 ae. itt. lhe - Paik ‘ot ABS 
time of the first settlers up to the EE — cmenaiaasiaiiain 


present time. This is a new clubhouse built for Camp Fire Girls and Girl Scouts by the Kiwanis Club of Bremer- 
ton, Washington. 


snail 





cece ’ . . ’ 'o- P 
.~ . , Bremerton, Washington, 
Builds House for Girls 


On September 28 this club held its 
+ meeting on the premises of the newly 
, completed clubhouse built for the Girl 

Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. At this 
/ time the building was formally turned 
aitaiien € over to the two organizations which 
as Pe woman & 2 will make the principal use of it. 

the SALVATION ARMY 3 Lge. ‘aes Among the many guests on this occa- 
OLD CLOTHES DRIVE F f 4 . sion were the mayor, city commission- 
agi . . ers, trustees of the Girl Scouts and 
sas Camp Fire Girls and member repre- 

sentatives of these two groups. 

This building is a result of the club’s 
annual May Festival activity and repre- 
sents a value between $12,000 and 
$14,000. 
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KIWANIS CLUB» BOY SCOUTS 





Boy Scouts and some of the members of the Parkersburg, West Virginia, Kiwanis club with the paper 
bags they distributed, which were filled and given to the poor. 

Montgomery, Alabama, 

Builds Clubhouse for Boys 


A new clubhouse for boys was a pro- 
ject conceived of and promoted by the 
Boys and Girls Work Committee of 
the club. This committee is composed 
of C. C. Hunnicut, chairman; John De- 
motte, vice-chairman; Hugh Adams, 
Sidney Mohr, Jr., Samuel Helburn, 
Fred Splawn, Charles Smith, Rabbi Eu- 
gene Blachschleger, Moreland Smith 
and Charles Estes. 

The site upon which this clubhouse 
is to be erected was donated by the city 
of Montgomery and is equipped with a 
children’s bathing pool, a stone pavilion 
and bath house, tennis courts, basket- 
ball courts, baseball diamond and other 
recreational facilities. This park also 
has several adult, full-time supervisors. 

Kiwanis contributed $1,000 to the 
project, and the N.Y.A. furnished the 
major part of the labor. The building, 
when completed, will contain a gym- 
nasium, library, game rooms, shower 
baths, and work rooms, in which prac- 
tical training in various trades will be 
made available to the boys. 

This new club will be known as “Ki- 
wanis Center” and will operate under 
the control and direction of Kiwanians At the ground-breaking ceremonies in the West End Park of Montgomery, Alabama, where the 

a , ; Kiwanis club, in co6peration with the city and N.Y.A., plans to build a new boys’ club. Left 
who will elect the various officers of 6 right: Mack S. Brassell, custodian of the park; Moreland Smith, architect; R. D. Hicks, director 
the new organization from members of of the N.Y.A., Joe Walther, Fred Splawn, Chairman Hunnicutt, President John Griggs and Andrew 


he eclul Jackson, construction superintendent of the N.Y.A. A number of boys this club will benefit are 
the club. seen in the background. 
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Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
Vaccinates Children 


Kiwanians have been very active in 
under-privileged child work and have 
lately immunized 315 children under 
ten years of age against diphtheria; 44 
of these were of pre-school age. The 
toxin was furnished by the club and 
the work was done by a fellow Ki- 
wanian who is the local school physi- 
cian. He was assisted by a school nurse 
and worked in coéperation with the 
school superintendent and his staff of 
teachers. 

In addition to this, 150 children were 
immunized by the Kiwanis doctor with 
by the Community 


toxin furnished 


Chest. 


Provo, Utah, Supports 
Free Clinic 


The Kiwanis club has helped to spon- 
sor a free medical and dental clinic in 
Provo. During the last year 273 indi- 
viduals have received various kinds of 
treatment; 73 have been given vision 
aids; 167 children have had tonsil oper- 
ations; there were 1,015 dental cases, 
and 42 dental cases have been given 
special care that required equipment 
not available at the clinic. 

The individuals who are treated at 
this clinic are people who need medical 
attention but who cannot afford to pay 
for it. The Provo club has contributed 
$300 to this clinic, which is also sus- 
tained by other service clubs in the 
community. 


Athens, Texas, 
Sponsors Pig Project 

Under the pig and chicken program 
of the Athens Kiwanis club, a boy was 
selected by Travis Todd, Raymond Rob- 
bins and E. M. Henderson, of the Agri- 
culture Committee, and money was pro- 
vided to enable him to purchase two 
registered gilts for $82.70. The youth 
also bought a common hog for $8.00 and 
soon afterwards he entered the hog 
business with three head of stock at a 
total cost of $90.70. 

From the common gilt he sold pigs 
which brought a total of $21.50 and he 
sold the common gilt for the sum of 
$22.50. To these sums he added $44 


through the sale 
of four registered 
pigs at $11 each 
and added another 
$41 from fees 
from a male 
which had been 
given him. 

He still has on 
hand the two reg- 
istered gilts, a 
total of sixteen 
registered pigs 
and four common 
pigs for which he 
traded a regis- 
tered pig, a total 
of 22 head from 
his original start 
of two registered 
gilts and the 
common gilt. 
Eighteen of these 22 are registered and 
easily saleable at a total of $296. 

During the period of his pig project 
operation, as outlined above, this boy 
spent only $60 for feed. The period 
during which he made this remarkable 
profit in the hog-raising business ex- 
tended only from February 4 to Novem- 
ber 22 of 1939. 


Medical Clinic. 
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Kiwanis doctors in Provo, Utah, contribute their time to the Free Dental and 
Left to right: Drs. Frank T. Reynolds, Lenard E. McKell, 
Madison W. Merrill, Stanley M. Clark and Don C. Merrill. 


club codperated with the 4-H Leaders’ 
Council in planning the program and 
in carrying out the necessary details. 

Unlike 4-H clubs in many counties, 
each of which has its own Achievement 
Day, in Lewis and Clark County the 
23 clubs with 200 members have a 
joint Achievement Day when results 
for the year are announced and prizes 





Some of the children the Kiwanis Club of Crawfordsville, Indiana, had vaccinated for diphtheria. 


Helena, Montana, 
Supports 4-H Clubs 

For the tenth consecutive year the 
Helena Kiwanis club has sponsored 4-H 
Achievement Day in Lewis and Clark 
County. This year’s event, held at the 
state fair grounds near Helena, was 
considered the most outstanding success 
of all. This was because a number of 
standing committees from the Helena 
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The Kiwanis Boys’ Band of Lakeland, Florida, directed by Professo: 


Park for a picnic. 





ssor Dan B. Sweat, gentleman in white, when the Kiwani 
This band played at the Florida District Convention. 


awarded best clubs or outstanding 4-H 
members. It was largely due to the 
support of the Helena club that made 
this possible. Lewis and Clark County 
4-H members have won more honors 
and trips than those outside the county. 
Each succeeding year Kiwanians have 
become more active in 4-H work for 
they are now working jointly with com- 
mittees from the 4-H Leaders’ Council. 
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s club took the boys to Kiwanis 
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In return for a bushel of southern Illinois peaches sent from the Centralia 

ushel of county Hybrid sweet 

corn. Vice President Waite Embree, left, and Secretary Edgar Knodle, right, 
are loading the corn on the express truck. 


club, DeKalb Kiwanians retaliated with a 


Farmer City, Illinois, 
Holds Farm Meetings 

In the past two and a half years this 
club has held twelve meetings in 
the neighborhood and_ surrounding 
churches and community centers to 
which they have invited local farmers. 
They have been so successful that 





what by having 
Judge Frank B. 
Leonard of Cham- 
paign talk on 
“Americanism.” 
Many farmers 
were present and 
Parnell has_ al- 
ready asked for a 
return meeting in 
that community 
next year. 

The main ob- 
jectives of these 
farm meetings 
are to produce a 
better relation- 
ship between 
farmers and city 
men. 


Poplar Bluff, Missouri, 
Aids Delinquent Boys 

Because of the growing number of 
delinquent boys appearing in the Ju- 
venile Court, Kiwanians invited Judge 
Robert I. Cope of that court to a noon 
luncheon to tell of his experiences with 
these boys. 





‘An Arizona Cowboy’”’ presented recently by the Kiwanis Club of Highline, Seattle, Washington. 
Kiwanians in the picture, from left to right, are: F. G. McConnell, Arnold Drimmel, Dorsey Prater, 
Val Kirk (at table), Guy Kienholz, Charles Wright and Dr. L. R. Dougherty, the Chinese. 


various communities have asked for 
more meetings in their localities. 

The largest farm meeting was held 
in the high school when 300 farmers 
attended to hear a talk by Frank Bill 
who had just returned from Washing- 
ton, D.C., where he attended a con- 
ference in regard to the farm relief 
program. 

A recent meeting was held at the 
Parnell Community Club when ladies 
of the community center served. lunch- 
eon and the program was varied some- 


As a result, the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee with Dr. D. A. Hoxie 
as chairman, started working to estab- 
lish a Boy Scout Troop in Poplar Bluff. 
The board of directors for this project 
was composed of representatives from 
the Kiwanis club and other civic organ- 
izations. 

Dr. Hoxie’s committee and a commit- 
tee of boys and girls then organized a 
Scout Troop on the east side, mainly 
for a needy class of boys and devised 
a plan by which each boy, through 
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some service work, could earn enough 
credits to entitle him to a Scout uni- 
form, the club paying for the uniform. 
At the present date Kiwanians have 
had no boys from that part of town 
in Juvenile Court and the club feels it 
is on the right track. Several other 
troops are now being organized. 


Lead, South Dakota, 
Holds Third Hobby Show 

For the past three years the Kiwanis 
Club of Lead has sponsored an annual 
hobby show. This year’s show included 
about two hundred exhibits; model air- 
planes, wood and alabaster carvings, 
collections of stamps, coins, theatre 
programs, scrap books, snap shots, rock 
collections, hand painting, different 
types of needle work and home-made 
furniture were entered in the hobby 
show by the contestants. 

Cash awards were made in several 
different classes of exhibits as well as 
printed ribbon awards to first, second, 
third and honorable mention ratings in 
each class. Over two thousand indi- 
viduals came to see the displays. 

Kiwanians in charge of this year’s 
hobby show were Orlan P. Cook, gen- 
eral chairman and manager; Clay C. 
Curran, A. J. Nelson, Arthur Welf, Dr. 
G. F. Zarbough, O. W. Kolberg and 
W. J. Schoen. 


Huntsville, Alabama, 
Organizes Local Band 

A project Kiwanians began to spon- 
sor over a year ago recently came to 
full realization—the organization of a 
local band. A committee was appointed 
to contact other civic clubs and the 
City Council to obtain their codpera- 
tion and support in getting this band. 
After they had been contacted the 
Kiwanis club interviewed a band lead- 
er from a nearby town, together with 
several pieces of a band and had them 
explain at one of the meetings how a 
band program would work. At this 
meeting the club had as its guests 
members of the City Council, members 
of the school board, and representa- 
tives from other civic clubs. 

At the beginning of this school year 
a band director was obtained for the 
high school and there are now approxi- 
mately 100 students taking active part 
in the new band. 








Boys from Hamilton County 4-H clubs attending the annual club rally sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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Kiwanians took the initiative in rais- 
ing the fund necessary to provide uni- 
forms and some of the larger instru- 
ments. The club has taken full leader- 
ship of this band and a great amount 
of credit is due each member individ- 
ually for the work he has donated to it. 


Alameda, California, 
Clothes Sixty Children 


The Service Committee of the Ki- 
wanis club took sixty children recently 
to Oakland for a “‘clothing party.”’ The 
children were collected from various 
schools by the school bus, previous ar- 
rangements having been made through 
the Social Board with the 
school department. 

They were taken to the Goodwill 
Industries in Oakland and there each 
child was fitted with good clothing; the 
girls received underclothes, stockings, 
a dress and jacket or sweater, and 
shoes; the boys received a shirt, jacket, 
a pair of slacks and shoes. A luncheon 
was served to the children at noon and 


Service 


* 
Y 





then they were returned 
by school bus to Alameda. 

Those who could not be 
fitted at the Goodwill In- 
dustries met the chairman 
of the Service Committee 
the following day and 
were privately fitted with 
new shoes in Alameda 
stores. 

The total cost for cloth- 
ing the sixty children and 
feeding them that day was 
$120 or about $2 per child. 


Wichita, Kansas, 
Entertains 4-H Clubs 


Six hundred future farmers of Kan- 
sas were guests at the seventh annual 
picnic given in their honor by the Agri- 
culture Committee of the Wichita club. 
The occasion for the event was the 
Annual Fat Stock Show of the Kansas 
4-H Clubs. 





The Kiwanis Club of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, erected a monument in memory of the late 
Lieutenant Colonel James A. Harvey, member of the Kiwanis club and for ten years Divisional Com- 


mander of the Salvation Army. Left to right: 


Mrs. Harvey, William W. Horner, secretary, and 


Major Samuel Hepburn. 
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Membership in the 4-H Club is lim- 
ited to those between the ages of 10 
and 21. Those who participated in 
this show had to be at least 14 years 
old. Most of the 105 counties of Kan- 
sas were represented as both boys and 
girls brought their finest steers, calves, 
pigs, sheep, chickens, turkeys and oth- 
er livestock and poultry for display. 


Left, members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Wichita, Kansas, getting ready to serve 4-H 
Club members at the seventh annual picnic 
given in their honor. Below, 4-H band lead- 
ers are first to be served by Kiwanians. 





Kiwanians donned caps and aprons 
to prepare hot dogs, buns, beans and 
other food for the young farmers and 
served them cafeteria style. The food 
was donated by merchants and business 
men of the city and the 4-H Club band 
provided music for the event. 

Members of the Wichita club’s Agri- 
culture Committee are: H. R. Kling- 
hamer, chairman; M. Axe, vice-chair- 
man; F. G. Wieland, E. L. Kirkpatrick, 
Dr. J. A. Bogue, A. F. Baker, M. E. 
Clark, O. E. Gould, Wiley T. Hawkins, 
L. A. Heckard, A. E. Hurford, Herb 
Kessler, Glenn D. Lilly, W. C. Salome, 
Sr., and Cliff Underwood. 

This committee is on the alert to 
grasp every opportunity to contact, en- 
courage, and support this organization 
of girls and boys who are going to 
produce the country’s food for the next 
generation. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Erects Memorial to Member 


Before the close of the Summer 
Fresh Air Camp of the Salvation Army 
in Upland, Delaware, operated for poor 
mothers and children of Philadelphia, 
members of the Kiwanis club assembled 
at the camp for the dedication of a 
memorial in rough granite erected to 
Lieutenant Colonel James A. Harvey, 
late member of the Kiwanis club and 
for ten years divisional commander of 
the Salvation Army in the Philadel- 
phia district. 

Vice President William R. Neely 
presided at the dedication exercises and 
Kiwanian David R. Carson, who is also 
chairman of the Philadelphia Advisory 
Board of the Salvation Army, made 
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the dedicatory address and presented 
the memorial as a token of the respect 
and esteem of Kiwanis for a member 
whose life had been nobly spent in the 
service of his fellows. 

Major Samuel Hepburn, successor 
to Lieutenant Colonel Harvey as di- 
visional commander, also a Kiwanian, 
accepted the memorial for the Salva- 
tion Army. 

A number of Philadelphia Kiwanians 
and their wives attended the cere- 
monies and were accompanied by chil- 
dren of the Salvation Army, whom 
they had conveyed to the camp in 
automobiles driven by members of the 
Kiwanis club. 











The Kiwanis Club of Albert Lea, Minnesota, this year tested over 1,200 chil- 


dren for tuberculosis. The picture shows Dr. 


one of the tests. 
row. 
Iola, Kansas, 
Organizes Boy Scouts 
Shortly after the club at Iola, Kan- 
sas, was completed one year ago, the 


30ys and Girls Committee got busy 
and organized a cub scout unit. It 
proved so successful that they pro- 


ceeded to interest other youngsters in 
the activity and now they have five 


“Cub Dens” with a total membership 
of sixty. 
All officers and members of the 


“Pack Committee” are Iola Kiwanians. 
The first annual picnic was staged not 
so long ago and took the form of a 
watermelon feast. President L. O. 
Northrup reports that Kiwanians are 
getting as much enjoyment out of the 
scout work as the cubs themselves. 


Kansas City, Kansas, Sponsors Pro- 
gram for Under-Privileged Children 


The Kiwanis Club of Kansas City, 
Kansas, received a report through the 
Service Projects Committee of the 
work being done for the under-privi- 
leged, the report comprising three sep- 
arate activities which the club either 
sponsors entirely or assists other 
agencies. 

The Kiwanis Boys’ Club is serving 
300 under-privileged boys and con- 
ducts a year around program. The 
Neighborhood Gangs began their sum- 
mer program in the new quarters given 
by Kiwanian Duncan in the Armour- 
dale District. 

Many improvements 


were made 


i's 7 _B. A. Leopard, president, giving 
Kiwanian N. Vere Sanders is standing at the left in the back 


to the building in 
the way of lights, 
painting, new 
floors, and sani- 
tary equipment. 


Camp Duncan 
was. established 
near Bonner 
Springs, Kansas, 
where complete 
facilities are af- 
forded to take 
care of approxi- 
mately 250 boys 
in six sessions. 


The Kiwanis club 
furnishes t h e 
meals and the 
auarters for these 
youngsters. 


Du Bois, Pennsylvania, 

Sponsors Corn and Potato Clubs 
Young members of the Sabula corn 

and potato clubs sponsored by Du 

Kiwanians renewed social relations 


30is 


with their sponsors not long ago when 
they joined in a corn roast at the farm 
of Charles Kilmer. 

After one of their weekly meetings, 
Kiwanians motored to the Kilmer farm 
where they looked over the corn and 


potato patches of the members of the 
clubs and they were so impressed by 
the fine that were developing 
that they arranged for another visit to 
the farm. 

The Kilmer farm also provided facil- 
ities for horse-shoes and volley ball 
during the afternoon previous to the 
corn roast. Mr. Kilmer is the leader 
of both corn and potato clubs. 


crops 


Roseland, Chicago, Illinois, 
Launches Sea Scout Ship 


Roseland members have had to de- 
velop sea legs and nautical terms in 
order to keep up with the newest 
project of the club, a skip tc be known 
as “S. S. S. Roseland Kiwanis.”’ This 
ship, which is still only an idea, will 
occupy the leisure time of some ferty 
young boys who have passea ctarougn 
various stages of boy scouting and are 
ready for an older boys scouting pro 
gram. 

Roseland has had one 
ship in operation but it was not suf- 
ficient to serve all boys interested in 
sailing so the Roseland club came to 
the rescue with a proposed new ship 
now on the scout office runways. Presi- 
dent Racine Thompson has named a 
ship committee to consist of Dr. Edwin 


sea scout 





ei * 





Rural Beautification Booth, which the Kiwanis Club of Sidney, Montana, entered in the Richland 


County Fair. 
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B. Tharp, chairman; Felix Sutken, 
Carl E. Johnson, Dr. Horace J. Tharp 
and Edward W. Valentine. This com- 
mittee has selected Claude Helland as 
skipper of the new unit. 


North Central, Seattle, 
Holds Flattie Regatta 


Seven skippers with their flattie 
yachts entered the Green Lake Re- 
gatta sponsored by North Central Ki- 
wanians. Three races were held on 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday. A pub- 
lic address system at the starting point 
advised spectators regarding the prog- 
ress of the races and Flattie Associa- 
tion Handbooks were available. 

Kiwanians furnished all the prizes, 

















Contestants resting between races in the Annual Green Lake Flattie 
Regatta sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of North Central, Seattle, 


Washington. 











Three bank accounts and other prizes were awarded boys having the best displays at the 4-H Potato 
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4H POTATS SHOW 


Coditier Kiwans Civ 





Show sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Cadillac, Michigan. 


Cadillac, Michigan, 
Entertains 4-H Club 


Member of the 4-H Po- 
tato Club were entertained 
at a banquet given by the 
Kiwanis Club of Cadillac, 
Michigan, as a climax to 
the 1939 Potato Club pro- 
ject. The evening’s pro- 
gram included short talks 
by the county agriculture 
agent and five of the Po- 
tato Club members. Three 
bank accounts and other 
prizes were presented to 
boys having the best dis- 
plays at the Kiwanis 4-H 
Potato Show. 

The Kiwanis club sup- 
plied 200 pounds of certi- 
fied Russet Rural seed po- 
tatoes to each of 38 boys, 
held a continued contact 
between the Kiwanians 
and the Potato Club boys 
during the summer, and 
staged a regulation pota- 
to show and banquet. 

As a result of this pro- 
ject, club members learned 
the value of using certified 
seed and the proper care 
of their potato patch. An 
opportunity was given the 
boys to earn money to ex- 
pand their farming activi- 


ties, and a more personal contact was 
reached between rural boys and Ki- 
wanians. Each Kiwanian received the 
satisfaction of having helped these boys 
get a better start towards being better 
farmers. 


Pasadena, California, Builds 
Craft Club for YMCA Camp 

After several months of study the 
Objective Committee of the Pasadena 
club with Claude W. Hippler as chair- 
man presented to the board of directors 
a recommendation that one of the ob- 
jectives for this year’s program would 
be the producing of suitable head- 
quarters for the craft work of the Pasa- 
dena YMCA Camp. This was approved 
of by the directors and $150 was set 
aside to provide materials for this 
building. The “Y” had agreed to pro- 
vide the laborers to erect the lodge; in 
this way a building worth some $350 
was erected. The labor was donated by 
college men on vacation and was with- 
out cost to the “Y.” 

The building is 24 by 24 feet and is 
provided with work benches, cabinets 
and store room and is wired for elec- 
tricity sufficient to provide for various 
power buffers, emery wheels, saws, etc. 

In the spring President Arthur W. 
Althouse with Claude W. Hippler and 
Frank M. Veale, program secretary of 
the “Y” and member of the club, made 
an inspection of the camp and helped 








‘Two scenes of the craft work shop the Kiwanis Club of Pasadena, California, built in the YMCA Camp. 
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Winners in the amateur show sponsored aay Kiwanis Kony of St. Clair Shores, Michigan. 
ile, secretary; Roy J. 


Kiwanis committee, left to right: Karl F. 


The 


Kaul, master of ceremonies; Donald 


G. Warren, president; G. L. Geary and Murl Momany, who were in charge of the show. 


select the location of the craft lodge. 

As part of the camp program, leader- 
ship is provided to give instruction in 
the following crafts: cord belt making; 
model airplane building; leather work; 
wood carving; metal work; bakelite 
jewelry; soap carving; models from 
sponge rubber; bead work; and many 
others. 


Cheboygan, Michigan, 
Donates Fund to Boys Club 


Of a pledge of $800 made to the Boys 
Club, $200 was paid recently to Ki- 
wanian Robert Duncan, president of the 
Boys Club. 

At present, the Cheboygan Boys Club 
has 325 members who are carrying on 
a well-balanced educational and recre- 
ational program under the direction of 
their leader. This program includes 
work in arts and crafts, a library, swim- 
ming, all kinds of athletic games, super- 
vised dancing, winter sports, and other 
things of interest to boys. 


Point Grey, Vancouver, 
Aids Kitsilano Boys’ Band 


The world famous Vancouver 
Kitsilano Boys’ Band appeared recently 
at a concert of the Kiwanis Club of 
Point Grey, Vancouver, marking the 
band’s first public appearance in Van- 
couver since their return from England 
in a British liner, which crossed the 
Atlantic with all lights out at night and 
traveled a zig-zag course to evade 
enemy submarines. 

Kiwanian Arthur Delamont, founder 
and conductor of the band, Miss Vera 





Delamont and Mrs. Delamont accom- 
panied the band overseas. 

In its first year, the Point Grey club, 
in addition to work with under-privi- 
leged children, has assisted this band 
financially and upon their return from 
England made the bandmaster, Arthur 
Delamont, their first honorary mem- 
ber, “for an outstanding 
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Darlington, South Carolina, 
Sponsors Corn Show 


The Darlington County 4-H Club 
boys, with the aid of the county agents 
and under sponsorship of Darlington 
Kiwanians, put on a real corn show not 
so long ago. Over 700 ears of corn 
were exhibited and the display included 
many varieties. Prizes were awarded 
to the boys who submitted the best ten 
ears of white corn, and also to those 
with the best ten ears of yellow corn. 
A purebred Duroc pig was the sweep- 
stukes prize. 

This is not the first time the Kiwanis 
club has codperated with 4-H Club boys 
of the county. In the spring the club 
gave 4% bushels of selected seed corn 
to these boys and plans are now being 
made for a 4-H Pig Show to be held 
some time in the near future. The 
assistance Kiwanians have given the 
boys has proven a great inspiration to 
them. 





piece of public service.” 

This is the third time 
that Mr. Delamont has 
taken this famous group 
to England. Each year, 
however, sees a change in 
the personnel of the band, 
as the boys grow up, they 
graduate to senior musical 
organizations of the city, 
many of them making 
music their life work. 

The Kitsilano Band won 
the world’s championship 
for junior bands at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. 
Then they proceeded to 
England and entered sev- 
eral band contests, play- 
ing as many as three en- 
gagements daily. In Eng- 
land they won three or 
four “firsts” against senior 
bands. Their performances 
were characterized by the 
adjudicators as nothing 
short of marvelous. 


“ay 








Members of the Kiwanis 
club consider it a privi- 
lege to be able to assist 
their fellow member in 
this worth-while project. 


<iwanis club; Karl 
building in the back is the boys’ club. 


When the Kiwanis Club of Cheboygan, Michigan, presented $200, 

their first payment of a pledge for $800, to president of the Che- 

boygan Boys’ Club. Left to right: Robert Duncan, president of the 
Boys’ Club; Charles Gaffney, Boys’ Club leader; Vern Wight, vice- 
resident of the Boys’ Club: 


resident of the 
‘enderiich. The 


} Clarence Diamond, 
rinn, secretary, and William 





The Vancouver Kitsilano Boys’ Band as they appeared at a concert of the Kiwanis Club of Point Grey, Vancouver, marking the band’s first public appear- 


ance after their return from England. Left: Miss Vera Delamont, Mrs. Delamont, Kiwanian Arthur Delamont, conductor, who accompanied the 
overseas; H. William Reeder, president of the club. 


and 


5 At the extreme right are: Gordon Blythe, bass soloist, Frank Watts, chairman, music committee, 
Herbert K. Reeder, club accompanist, and Annabell McKenzie Edwards, vocal soloist, wife of Kiwanian John Edwards. 
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The Boys’ Band, composed only of under-privileged children, that the Kiwanis Club of York, Penn- 


sylvania, sponsors 


These boys were selected by a special committee and the club purchased instru- 


ments for them 


Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
Aims to Know Community 


Early in his administration District 
Governor Miles S. Reifsnyder urged 
that Kiwanis clubs in the Capital Dis- 
trict, many of them located in towns 
and cities rich in historical and cultural 
interest, lead in a movement to further 
publicize these advantages. 

Because Fredericksburg is in the 
center of one of the district’s most his- 
toric sections, the Kiwanis club has 
followed Governor Reifsnyder’s sug- 
gestion literally in a series of “Know 
Your Fredericksburg” programs, in 
which members of the club and other 
qualified speakers have discussed va- 
rious phases of the city’s life, both his- 
toric and current, and have thereby 
developed a greater pride and loyalty 
to the community. Many other clubs 
could well do the same. 

Durham, North Carolina, 
Opens Boys Club 

A happy group of young boys, mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Boys’ club, installed 
officers and held open house for their 
parents and friends and members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Durham recently at 
their special club house. 

Newly painted and remodeled, with- 
in and without, the two-story club house 
presented an attractive appearance. 
Jack MacPhee, director of the club spoke 
to the parents and other guests. Ralph 
C. Barker, past president of the Ki- 
wanis club and past governor of the 
Carolinas District, spoke to the boys. 

Officers were installed in both the 
intermediate group and the older boys’ 
group. Approximately 100 were in at- 
tendance and Brunswick stew and other 
refreshments were served. 


Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Provides Kitchen Cabin for Girls 


After prolonged investigation by a 
special committee, the Kiwanis Club 
of Worcester decided to build a kitchen 
cabin, with equipment, for the summer 
camp of the Worcester Girls’ Club in a 
nearby suburb. 

The building was completed in time 
for use the past season. On the day 
of dedication the Kiwanis club held its 
regular meeting at the camp and Presi- 
dent Allen W. Hixon turned the build- 


ing over to the officers of the Girls’ 
Club. 

The new kitchen cabin is roomy, 
well lighted, and equipped with a large 
range and a refrigerator. Other equip- 
ment was also 
provided. 

Girls who will 
benefit from this 
will be taught in- 
fant care, home- 
making, home 
nursing, table 
manners, hand- 
craft, sewing and 
other related sub- 
jects. They will 
also receive social 
training, lessons 
in music and dra- 
matics, and enjoy 
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dreds of under-privileged girls in Wor- 
cester. 


Viroqua, Wisconsin, 
Provides Operation 

There is an old man in Viroqua who 
sharpens saws for a living. He has 
made his way through life for many 
past years and he is proud that he can 
keep himself off relief. Lately an op- 
eration became imperative. He had no 
money to pay for it. Kiwanian Dr. R. 
H. Ludden arranged for a free oper- 
ation at the Lutheran Hospital and 
Kiwanians advanced $50 for the hos- 
pital bill, arranging to take it out in 
saw filing after the old man is well 
again, thus preserving his pride and 
independence. 
Edmond, Oklahoma, 
Provides Rescuscitator 

A resuscitator for the use of the 
local community was recently pur- 
chased by the Kiwanis club of Edmond, 








games, gymnas- 
tics and dancing. 


Resuscitator the Kiwanis Club of Edmond, Oklahoma, presented to the com- 
munity. Left to right: R. C. 


Gossett, Harold Paas, director; Guy Chambers, 


There are 9 Donovyon Banzett, Cliff Otto, secretary; Roy Jones, vice president; Dr. Wil 
ere are ¥;- jiam Hurt, George Stroud, Edna Bartley, pianist; Fred Pfaff, director, T. R. 


000 girls in Wor- 
cester within 
scope of the Girls’ 
Club program. Lack of room and funds, 
however, limit the membership to be- 
tween 1,700 and 1,800. A full year’s 
program is being supplied at a cost of 
$8.99 per girl. _ 

This club has proved to be a large 
and helpful factor in the lives of hun- 


McPheeters, Charles Ort, 
J. T. Stripling. Front row: : 
director; John Burris, fireman, and Chief Lothar Smith. 


director; H. L. Griffin, director; W. H. Mineo, 


C. H. Spearman, president; William Majors, 


Oklahoma. On November 3, this equip- 
ment was used to save the life of a 
man suffering from asphyxiation. 

The resuscitator is kept and handled 
by the fire department under the super- 
vision of Chief Lothar Smith, who is a 
member of the Kiwanis club. 





These happy fellows just installed their new officers and held an open house for parents and friends in 
their newly painted and remodeled club house. The Kiwanis Club of Durham, North Carolina, spon- 
sors this boys’ club. 
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Newburgh, New York, 
Saves Tin Foil 


Approximately 15 tons of tinfoil and 
waste metals have been collected by 
this club with the codperation of school 
children, business firms and private 
agencies in the city. This was loaded 
by Kiwanians aboard the truck of Ki- 
wanian John Cutter and was taken to 
the smelting works at West Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, where it was re- 
claimed and the proceeds paid into a 
special fund to provide Christmas trees, 
fruit, toys and other items for chil- 
dren at the Shriners’ Hospital for 
Crippled Children at Springfield. 


1940 


Port Arthur-Fort William, 
Ontario, Aids Young Farmers 

In 1937 a carload of breeding sheep 
was brought to the Lakehead and 
financed by the boys and girls to whom 





Thirteen Kiwanians from Douglas, Georgia, with a few of the children to whom they pore medical - 


and dental aid. Behind 


lieutenant governor; Lonnie he and Dr. W. R. Wilson. 


Stubblefield, secretary; W. T. 


the youngsters are, first row, left to right: Dr. 


-ottingham, Harvey Barrett, newly-elected president; Dr. T. 


Roy rege . H. Battle, 
le row: C. E. Weir, president; G. L. 
T. H. Clark. 


Mid 


Back row: Oscar Duggan, R. M. Calloway, B. W. Gray and Ashley Brewer. 








The Kiwanis Club of Whitinsville, Massachusetts, played their first flood-light 
" Hartnett as umpire. 


game with none other than ‘‘Gabby’ 


they were distributed. These boys and 
virls signed two-year notes which were 
endorsed by individual Kiwanians. 
Since these notes were so satisfac- 
torily taken care of by the club they de- 
cided to bring in another car under 
the same plan with the consequence 
that 170 ewes have been distributed to 
boys and girls of the Junior Farm clubs 
in lots of five and ten. In this way the 
district will soon be fairly well supplied 
with good flocks of sheep owned by the 
boys and girls at no cost to the club. 


Memphis, Tennessee, 
Holds Annual Barbecue 

Kiwanians of Memphis recently cele- 
brated their 19th annual Kiwanis bar- 
becue, dance and carnival. Under the 
direction of President Martin L. Zook 
and General Chairman Frank M. Grout 
preparations began weeks before the 


actual event took place. More than 25 
committees, comprising all the 162 


Memphis Kiwanians, actively entered 
into the spirit of the party and 3,115 
people attended. 


Festivities 
started at six p. 
m. and at eight 
the entire assem- 
blage headed for 


the Casino and 
the biggest car- 
nival ever wit- 
nessed. Later in 


the evening there 
was dancing and 
the fun lasted 
until long past 
midnight, with 
Kiwanis commit- 
tees acting as 
guides and hosts. 

More than 
$3,700 was rea- 
lized from this 
party and _ this 
money will go in- 
to the four major 
activities during 
the coming year. 
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Whitinsville, Massachusetts, 
Calls “Gabby” Hartnett to Umpire 


After playing softball games through- 
out the summer, the Whitinsville Ki- 
wanis Baseball team planned a double 
header with Charles Leo ““Gabby” Hart- 
nett as umpire. 

It was the first time the town had ever 
seen a flood-light game, and also it was 
the first time it had ever entertained 
such a well-known figure from the world 
of sports. About 3,000 people watched 
this game, 1,000 of whom were children. 
Gabby autographed a card, ticket or 
paper for each one of these boys and 
girls. 

The game was played between the 
Uxbridge Rotary club and the Kiwanis 
Club of Whitinsville and Kiwanians 
won, 9 to 7. A trophy was presented 
to Gabby by the Kiwanis club. 

Proceeds from this unique baseball 
game helped provide funds for a swim- 
ming pool and a skating rink to be built 
for children of Whitinsville. 





The Kiwanis Club of Memphis, Tennessee, served 3,115 people at its Nineteenth Annual Kiwanis 
Barbecue. 
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Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, 
Ends Immunization Program 

The annual smallpox-diphtheria im- 
munization program for Beaver Dam 
children as carried out by the Kiwanis 
club, has been completed. This program 
occurs each year under the supervision 
of a public health nurse and the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee of the Ki- 
wanis club with Dr. A. G. Hough as 
chairman. Dr. L. C. Komer, Dr. R. R. 
Roberts, Rev. A. J. Jeffries and Hal 
Woods are also on the committee. 

Since this immunization program, 
there has been a great decrease in the 
death rate in Beaver Dam. There has 
been only one case of diphtheria in the 
last four years, and there has not been 
a single case of smallpox in the last 
five years. 

In carrying out this program form 
letters and consent cards are taken to 
kindergartens of the public schools and 
the first grade of the parochial schools. 
These cards must remain in the class- 
room until the work has been completed. 
Vaccinations are checked and consent 
cards are marked positive or negative 
whichever happens to be the case. The 
cards are kept in the public health 
office for two years and the result of 
this program is recorded on each child’s 
permanent health record. The health 
records are kept up throughout the 
chool years of the child and permanent 
record is kept in the health office until 
the child reaches the age of twenty-one. 

Dr. R. R. Roberts and Dr. A. W. 
Hammond, both Kiwanians, did this 
work free of charge, and the club fur- 
nished the necessary serum. Their pro- 
cedure was to give the diphtheria in- 
oculation first and then one week later 
to give the smallpox vaccination. 


London, Ontario, 
Codperated With Y.M.C.A. 

A coéperative arrangement has been 
made with the Y.M.C.A., whereby the 
Kiwanis club has taken over their 
building and equipment each Sunday 
from 1:30 to 10:00 p.m. Necessary 
equipment such as ping-pong tables, 
chairs for evening concerts, running 
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Under the supervision of Rudy Woelk, member of the Committee of Agriculture of the Missouri- 

Kansas-Arkansas District, the entire Kiwanis Club of Russell, Kansas, turned out to deliver 50,000 

trees to neighboring towns and schools. The trees were purchased by the club from the Department 
of Agriculture. 


shoes for gym floor games, table games 
and reading matter have already been 
provided by the club. 

Supervision is provided by a group 
of young men from the Y.M.C.A., who 
also greet soldiers and visitors and 
handle such cash as comes in from the 
sale of chocolate bars, soft drinks, 
rental of towels, etc. 

Kiwanians arrange some kind of a 
program in the afternoon and evenings, 
after which wives of Kiwanians, in co- 


operation with a Girls’ Service Club of 


the Y.M.C.A. supply coffee and refresb- 
ments. 

The total responsibility for supervi- 
sion and financing is handled by the 
Kiwanis club. 


Filer, Idaho, Active 
In Agriculture Work 

President Earl Walter calls out the 
livestock and wool sales of the inter- 
mountain west. Each year he buys a 
fat lamb at the Ogden Livestock show 
for the Filer club. This lamb is served 
by Kiwanians with its stock raisers as 
special guests. 

The Filer Kiwanis club also enter- 
tains the wool growers of Idaho and 
the buyers from the United States. 

Although the Filer club is small it 
is active in all lines of civic and public 
welfare. 








Dedication ceremonies were recently held by the Kiwanis Club of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, for this new 
Kiwanis Park and field house pictured above. 


Russell, Kansas, 
Distributes 50,000 Trees 


Although crops and all vegetation are 
materially handicapped in Russell even 
during years of normal rainfall, the in- 
habitants have managed to raise numer- 
ous trees through continued effort and 
hard work. However, there still has 
been a noticeable lack of shrubs and 
trees. 

Since 1932, droughts and_ insect 
plagues have caused a wholesale loss of 
trees to the extent that during the past 
few years, trees which were known to be 
in excess of 50 years were killed. Realiz- 
ing the desire and need for such vegeta- 
tion and anticipating the codperation 
of the individuals of the community in 
the planting of trees, the Kiwanis club 
negotiated for the purchase of trees 
through the Federal Government and 
the Department of Agriculture for dis- 
tribtuion to the inhabitants of Russell 
County. 

A proclamation was issued by the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Kansas, Hon. Wal- 
ter A. Huxman, who is also a Kiwanian, 
declaring March 31 to be Arbor Day, 
and recommending that all inhabitants 
of this particular section observe this 
day for the planting of trees, shrubs and 
other vegetation for beautification and 
utility. 

The plan worked out was to provide 
all who desired with small trees at 
prices ranging from one to three cents 
ach. The types or varieties of trees, 
in the main, being confined to Chinese 
elms, American elms and pines. It was 
hoped that this project would eventual- 
ly extend outside of Russell. 

Kiwanians made delivery to schools 
scattered over the entire county, to 
neighboring towns and villages and to 
inhabitants of Russell approximately 
50,000 trees. 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
Dedicates Kiwanis Park 


More than 10,000 spectators packed 
the terraces of Kiwanis Park to wit- 
ness the impressive ceremonies dedicat- 
ing the completed park and its new 
field house. 

Kiwanis Park, located on the bank of 
the Sheboygan River, now provides a 
large beauty spot and recreational cen- 
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ter with facilities for many types of 
activities. A shaded picnic ground ex- 
tends along the river bank, with a com- 
bination field house and shelter house 
in close proximity. This field house of- 
fers facilities for teams, games and 
meetings. 

Adjoining the field house is a large 
terraced stadium with a quarter-mile 
track, football field, tennis courts, 
game court, four softball diamonds, 
and a handball diamond. All of these 
facilities can be used simultaneously 
without interference with each other. 

Kiwanian Otho Fiedler, in giving the 
address of dedication, told how the 
park developed from a marsh into one 
of Sheboygan’s finest recreational cen- 
ters. 

The Young People’s Concert Band 
entertained the crowds in the after- 
noon, and the Municipal Band carried 
on in the evening. A colorful pageant, 
“In Nottingham with Robin Hood” was 
presented by children of the play- 
grounds. 

Climaxing the evening was a ‘‘Parade 
of Lanterns” in which 500 children 
from all parts of the city carried 
lighted lanterns of all shapes and colors 
around the park. 

This project has been carried to 
completion through the efforts of the 
Sheboygan Kiwanis club, who worked 
in conjunction with the officials of She- 
boygan. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
Forms New Boys’ Club 

The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee of the Lancaster club has sponsored 
the formation of a club for under-privi- 
leged boys of the community. 

Last year Kiwanians unanimously 
voted to give financial support to the 
project and a sum of $3,000 was sub- 
scribed for. At a regular meeting of 
the club held in October, Ralph E. Stine, 
president, presented to the board of di- 
rectors of the Lancaster Boys’ Club a 
check for $2,600 representing a portion 
of the subscriptions pledged by Ki- 
wanians. With this the club will begin 
operations and Lancaster Kiwanians 
will have consummated a project on 
which they have been working for a 
number of years. 

Kiwanian Ralph P. Baker has acted 
as chairman of the committee since this 
project was first undertaken. 


am 
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Ralph E. Stine, president of the Kiwanis Club of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, signing the $2,600 check 


which was presented to the board of directors of the Lancaster Boys’ Club. s f 
Standing, left to right, are Kiwanian Frank W. Schott and Kiwanian 


pledged by the club. 


Detroit Lakes, Minnesota, 
Gives Banquet for 4-H Club 

Certificates of award were presented 
to club leaders at a special banquet 
given for them by the Detroit Lakes 
Kiwanis club. 

Mr. T. A. Erickson, state leader, and 
C. Earl Cook, chairman of the Agri- 
culture Committee of the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District, spoke to the 4-H 
audience. Address of welcome was 
made by Senator A. O. Sletvold, mem- 
ber of the Detroit Lakes club. County 
Agent M. H. Ostrem delivered the re- 
sponse, pointing out that the county 
now has 865 4-H Club members being 
trained by 65 leaders. 


Gainesville, Florida, 
Vocational Guidance 

In codperation with another service 
club the Kiwanis Club of Gainesville 
prepared letters inviting selected men 
and women in Gainesville and Alachua 
County to become lay counselors assist- 
ing the club in its. latest vocational 


This is only er of that 
». R. Long. 


guidance project. 

Special meetings have been arranged 
with these men and women after they 
have accepted the invitation. Then the 
names and addresses together with in- 
formation of their counseling area will 
be supplied to all schools in the county 
together with an explanation of how to 
secure and utilize their services. Fifty- 
eight different vocations are included 
in this program; a total of 123 names 
are included in the preliminary list of 
selections representing the fifty-eight 
vocations. 

The purchase of additional materials 
for use by the schools and lay counselors 
is now in progress. To the $40 con- 
tributed by the Kiwanis club, the schools 
are adding over $60. 

Information from all high schools in 
the county on their guidance work and 
the quantity of materials they have is 
being collected by the chairman of the 
Vocational Guidance Committee. The 
first school to report had 42 books and 
pamphlets, 40 of which were added since 
the committee began work. 








4-H Club banquet sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Detroit Lakes, Minnesota, in codperation with other civic clubs. 





He Whips for a Hobby 


About four years ago Harold G. 
Smith, past president of the San Mar- 
cos, Texas, Kiwanis club, noticed sev- 
eral old buggy whips in a store window 
in Seguin. Just how long it had been 
since he had seen a buggy whip, Harold 
could not remember, but the thought of 
those old nag accelerators intrigued 
him. He bought the complete stock of 
three or four whips and placed them in 
a corner of his office. That was only 
the beginning. He now has seventy- 
odd whips. Little whips, big whips, 
whip sockets, and an old iron whip dis- 
play holder such as hung from all gen- 
eral store ceilings in the olden days—all 
are now part of the most unusual col- 
lection of “famous whips” in the world. 

The most recent additions to the 
collection are two huge coach whips 
presented Kiwanian Smith by Louis 
Saunders. And that is the way the 
collection has grown. Visitors to Har- 
old’s office (he is secretary of the First 
Federal Savings and Loan Association 
of San Marcos) ask about the whips. 
They hear a review of whip history, and 
often find whips in out-of-way places 
to add to the collection. 

A window display of the whips cre- 
ated such an interest that it had to be 
removed. “I was afraid they were go- 
ing to steal them out of the window,” 
said Smith, adding, “You know those 
whips fascinate me. You can look at 
one and almost tell what kind of a man 
used it, and the kind of animal he was 
driving. That big one there sure would 
take the hide off a balky horse.” 

(Story and photo by Addison Buck- 


ner, San Marcos, Texas.) 





BREVITIES 


Meeting Dedicated to "W. S." 
Wagner 


A recent meeting of the Flushing, 
New York, Kiwanis club was dedicated 
to W. S. Wagner, a charter member of 
the Newton, Massachusetts, club. “W. 
S.,” now in his 83d year, visits the 
Flushing club every Friday, and on his 
day the speaker was his son, Charles, 
who was an engineer on the Panama 
Canal during its construction, and he 
spoke on that subject. “W. S.” spoke 
briefly, and thanked the Flushing club 
for honoring him. He resides with his 
son in Flushing and not only visits the 
Flushing club weekly, but also the Man- 
hattan club. He also spends part of each 
year in Glendale, California, where he 
is well known. 


Port Huron To Get Edison Premiere 


The motion picture, “Young Tom 
Edison,” which depicts the life of the 
inventor as a boy in Port Huron, will 
have its world premiere showing in 
Port Huron, largely through the efforts 
of F. Granger Weil, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Port Huron, Michi- 
gan. 

“The civic spirit of Port Huron 
cinched it,” John W. Considine, Jr., 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, Cul- 
ver City, California, producer of the 
picture, told Mr. Weil in a telephone 
conversation. “I like the way you 
fought for it.’’ 

The film will be shown in the Butter- 
field theaters in Port Huron about 
February 11, Edison’s birthday. 


Thanks, Wallace Beery! 


Wallace Beery, the movie actor, do- 
nated a de luxe bus to the McKinley 
Home for Boys, which 
home the Kiwanis Club of ae SF 
Los Angeles, California, je 
bought a couple of years 
ago. Mr. Beery had it built 
specially for a_ hunting 
trip, and it is valued at 
more than $5,000. It car- 
ries 16 adults or 24 young- 
sters, and is the very last 
word in “station wagon” 
equipment. It was a 
mighty acceptable gift, 
considering the decrepit 
condition of the two big 
busses which the Home 
had been using. 


My Prayer 
It is my joy in life to find, 
At every turning of the road, 
The strong arm of a comrade kind 
To help me onward with my load; 
And since | have no gold to give, 
And love alone must make amends, 
My only prayer is, while | live 
God make me worthy of my friends! 

St. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


".... Friends | Make Along the Way” 


For over forty years I’ve stood beside 

This friendly forge of mine, and through 
the haze 

Of rolling smoke and swiftly leaping 
blaze 

I’ve watched the open door and seen the 
tide 

Of life go by. And through the years 
I’ve tried 

To mould my skill to fit the changing 


maze 

Of complex modern life and find new 
ways 

To exercise my craftsmanship and 
pride. 


The changes that the forty years have 
brought 

Seem mighty, but beneath these smoky 
beams 

I’ve come to know the fact that men stil] 
stay 

Unchanged; and service, work that’s 
truly wrought, 

Still pays the richest fees in coin that 
seems 

Worth while 
the way. 





the friends I make along 


JAMES H. Rwsk, 
National City, Calif., Kiwanis Club. 


(This poem is dedicated to one of the 
blacksmiths in Kiwanis—Otto Stang, member at 
National City, California.) 


We Build 


We build each day a pattern for men; 
Be sure your pattern is true. 

For the only pattern many folks use, 
You know, is me, and you and you. 


WILLIAM H. PETERS, 
Immediate Past President, 
South Buffalo, N. Y., club. 





95 and Going Strong 


Pictured above from left to right are: Former 
Lieutenant Governor Frank A. East, Immediate 
Past Governor Roy F. Cooke, Kiwanian Archibald 
C. Bellinger, on George Wy, * Lothrop who 
resides in Woonsocket, Rhode Island. Kiwanian 
Lothrop is 95 years old and shortly after his 
ninety-fifth birthday he attended the 21st Annual 
New England District Convention. He gave his 
personal check for $100 to the district fund for 
under-privileged children with the request that the 
amount be placed with the Peabody Home for 
Crippled Children. 





— 
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Kiwanis Whos Who 


The new mayor of Mansfield, Ohio, is 
Past President William J. Locke. 


Past President Dr. Roy Bird Cook, 
Charleston, West Virginia, has been 
elected president of the State News- 
paper Council and W. Elliott Nefflen of 
the same club has been elected for a 
two-year term as National Executive 
Committeeman of the National Organ- 
ization of the American Legion. 


Two members of the Binghamton, 
New York, club have been honored. 
Martin W. Deyo was elected to the 


bench of the Supreme Court and Past 
President Judge William S. Richard- 
son was re-elected for the third term 
as city judge. 


Kiwanian Sveinbjorn Johnson, Cham- 
paign-Urbana, Illinois, has for the sec- 
ond time in his life been decorated by 
the King of Denmark, Christian X, the 
latest honor being the Knight of the 
Order of the Falcon and it was con- 
ferred upon him by a personal repre- 
sentative of the Danish monarch. It is 
the highest ranking honor which the 
King of Denmark awards. 


Mayor Edward J. Patten, Perth Am- 
boy, New Jersey, club, was elected 
county clerk of Middlesex County. 


Word has come to us that Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Jacobs, Buffalo, New York, has 
been elected president of the Western 
New York Hospital Council. 


Kiwanian Francis Fauteux, K.C., 
St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, was 
elected Supreme Director of the Knights 
of Columbus. 


Edward S. Horton, George Kennedy, 
and E. B. Walthall, all members at 
Winter Haven, Florida, were elected 
city commissioners. Kiwanian Horton 
was elected by the highest vote ever 
given a city official. 


Professor Joe L. Clark, text book 
author and past president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Huntsville, Texas, has 


recently written a History of Texas, 
which has been adopted by the State 
Text Book Board as the official Texas 
History for the public schools of the 
state. 


Former Lieutenant Governor Dr. 
Walter R. Wilson, Douglas, Georgia, 
who is former president of the Georgia 
Association of Optometrists and who 
has perfected numerous instruments 
now universally in use by the profes. 
sion throughout the country, recently 
received a patent on an eye testing in- 
strument that will go a long way to- 
ward revolutionizing eye examination. 


Perfection of the instrument has caused 
Dr. Wilson to be admitted to the Char- 
tered Institute of American Inventors, 
a distinct honor. 


Herbert N. Simpson, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, was re-elected moderator of the 
Red River Valley Association of Bap- 
tist Churches. 


The Framingham, Massachusetts, 
Chamber of Commerce has for at least 
the past ten years had as its president 
a member of the Framingham club. The 


most recent one to be elected to that 
position is Past President James P. 
McLean. 

Charter member of the San Luis 
Obispo, California, club, W. T. Ship- 


sey, was elected president of the Coun- 
ty Bar Association. 


The new mayor of Fremont, Ohio, is 
Kiwanian Amer L. Wrigley. 


Reverend Harry B. McCormick, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, was elected International 
President of the Disciples of America. 


Past District Governor Alex E. Eber- 
hardt, Salt Lake City, Utah, received 
the 33d Degree in Masonry. 


From the North Platte, Nebraska, 
club we have the news that former Lieu- 
tenant Governor J. Carl Hollman was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Farm Loan Association at 
Omaha. 


The International Secretary is serv- 
ing on two committees of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce in Chicago. One of 
these committees is cooperating with 
committees of other civic organizations 
in the study of the serious problem faced 
by Chicago in the adequate handling of 
garbage. The other committee of which 
he is a member is the Community Serv- 
ice Committee on which he has served 
for quite a number of years. This com- 
mittee sponsors and assists the pupils of 
high schools and grade schools in their 
conduct of the annual Clean-Up Cam- 
paign which is one of the outstanding 
of the entire country. Remarkable re- 
sults in actual clean-up work are accom- 
plished but in addition exceptional 
training in leadership and citizenship 
responsibility is secured by the pupils. 
He is also a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Chicago Guidance and 
Personnel Association and spoke on the 
activities of Kiwanis in the field of voca- 
tional guidance at the recent convention 
of the American Vocational Association 
in Grand Rapids. He is also again serv- 
ing as the secretary of the Industrial 
Relations Association of Chicago which 
he assisted in organizing in June, 1915, 
and which has been one of the outstand- 
ing local groups of personnel and indus- 
trial relations executives. 


W. B. Doyle, Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan, club, was re-elected for the twen- 
ty-first time to the public school board 
of which he served as chairman for 
nineteen years. Kiwanian Aden Bow- 
man was re-elected to the high school 
board, 


Congratulations to H. Rodgers Rob- 
ertson of the Mayfield, Kentucky, Ki- 
wanis club who was elected president 
of the Kentucky Manufacturers 
Association. 


J. Hudson Huffard, Bluefield, West 
Virginia, Chairman of the Internation- 
al Committee on Inter-Club Relations 
and prominent in Kiwanis not only in 
his own district but in adjoining sec- 
tions where he has visited and fur- 
thered the interests of the organization, 
has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Association. 
The election was held in connection 
with the association’s meeting in Chi- 
cago in January. Kiwanian Huffard 
also heads the Southern Retail Furni- 
ture Association, having been elected in 
1939 to a term expiring in May of this 
year. 


Ice 


A Kiwanian was elected regional vice 
president for the Atlantic coast in the 
person of William Sheidy, a member of 
the Reading, Pennsylvania, club. 


Edwin Vettel, Ashtabula, Ohio, is 
now a city councilman. 


At Boise, Idaho, Kiwanian William 
L. Hendrix has been elected president 
of the Idaho State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion which organization has a state- 
wide membership of 18,500 dairymen, 
and Kiwanian Ted Marshall was elected 
president of the Boise Chamber of Com- 
merce succeeding Westerman Whillock, 
also a member of the Boise club. 


It is interesting to know that former 
Lieutenant Governor Dr. James Lewis 
Howe, Lexington, Virginia, is listed in 
Who’s Who in America as being head 
of the department of chemistry and a 
professor of chemistry for forty-five 
years at the Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, a recognized authority on the 
Ruthenium group of metals and winner 
of numerous awards from the National 
2esearch Council. 


An honor has come to Vie H. Hous- 
holder, Phoenix, Arizona, former Inter- 
national Trustee and past governor, in 
the form of his election to the presi- 
dency of the Arizona section of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 

An Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas, Kiwan- 
ian, Dr. J. H. Groseclose, who is super- 
intendent of the Methodist Hospital in 
Dallas and president of the Texas State 
Hospital Association, was named Regent 
of the American College of Hospital 
Administrators, one of the top positions 
of honor in hospital circles. 
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Members With Five Years or More 
Perfect Continuous Attendance 
This is the concluding list which be- 

cause of space limitations we were un- 

able to publish in the December issue. 

It was furnished by the International 

Committee on Attendance for 1939. 


20 TO 25 YEARS 


Name and Clab Years 
Lee Reineber Champai Urbana, Ill 22 
J. H. Healey, Vancouver, B.( 20 


15 TO 19 YEARS 


Chariton Marshal! Cincinnati, Ohio 19 
Salem Purser, Pontiac Mich 18 
Jeremiah J. Lynch, St. Marys, Pa 16 
James Burns, Schenectady, N.Y. 16 
Warren Hill, Schenectady, N.Y 16 
Louis Hamilton, Huntington Park, Calif. 16 
William M. Oliver, Reidsville, N.C. 15 
Dr. Charles Cowgill, Huntington Park, Calif ) 


1 
Robert Curry Lett, Tuscaloosa, Ala 1 
Lewis DiMatteo, Caldwell-West Essex, N.J. 15 
jack H. Glasener, Mansfield, Ohio 1 
Ed. F. Herenbart, Champaign-Urbana, II] 1 
Leo Pinnell, Huntington Park, Calif. ] 


10 TO 14 YEARS 


Cha F. Lotz. Cincinnati, Ohio l 
William H. Haight, Hackensack, N.J 1 
Bert Thomas, Klamath Falls, Oregon l 
Verne Guthrie, Huntington Park, Calif l 
Roy Klinker, Huntington Park, Calif 1 
Jay Elam, Huntington Park, Calif l 
Verne Crow], Huntington Park, Calif 1 
Cecil F. Lane, Orange, N.J l 
Sam Soloman, Hackensack, N.J l 
Frank Kaufhold, Hackénsack, N.J 1 
S. F. Heumann, St. Helens, Oregon 1 
Royal J. Cooney, West Hudson, N.J 1 
Carlton S. Fernyak, Mansfield, Ohio 1 
Dr. Chauncey Bonstell, Arcata, Calif 1 
Bernard J. Keating, West Hudson, N.J 1 
Maurice J. Sopp, Huntington Park, Calif 1 
Arthur Adams, Huntineton Park, Calif 1 
Win Ward, Huntington Park, Calif. 1 
Fred Bluemle, Huntington Park, Calif l 


John D. Homm, Huntington Park, Calif 10 
Dr. A. L. Everett, Huntington Park, Calif 10 
J. P. Bradley, Huntington Park, Calif 10 
l.. B. Crossan, Huntington Park, Calif. 10 
Chas. Heckinger, Huntington Park, Calif. 10 
George Davie Huntington Park, Calif 10 
W. M. Bostock, Huntington Park, Calif. 10 
Roswell W Chandler, Caldwell-West Essex 
N.J 10 
Dr. Ernest W. Dodd, Chester Pike, Pa 10 
Ray I. Shawl, Champaign-Urbana, III. 10 
Andrew Gingrich, Boonville, Missouri 10 
Dr. Maus W. Stearns, Schenectady, N.Y 10 
Louis Gochis, Arkansas City, Kan 10 
John Van Kamerick, Schenectady, N.Y 10 
Dr. W. C. Wolcott. Schenectady, N.Y. 10 
John Kovac Schenectady, N.Y. - 10 
5 TO 9 YEARS 
Perey Murray, Klamath Falls, Oregon 9 
Walter Garrison, Schenectady, N.Y 9 
A. Copeland Callen, Champaign-Urbana, II! 9 
Mack L. Willis, Champaign-Urbana, Il. 9 
Karl Lehmann, Tavares Fla 8 
Thomas Miller, Schenectady, N.Y s 
Dr. George Massey, Klamath Falls, Oreon 8 
Leo G. Schussman, Arcata, Calif. Ss 
Witsel R. DeCamp, Caldwell-West Essex, N.J 
Elbert Veatch, Klamath Falls, Oregon 6 
Wm. Jos. Werstler, Champaign-Urbana, I! 6 
Carl D. Ainger, No. 2 Cleveland, Ohio 6 
Ernest Cerullo, West Hudson, N.J 6 
Dr. Morris Fuller, Schenectady, N.Y 6 
Dale Showerman, Jackson, Mich 5 
James F. Callahan, Hillsdale, Mich. is 
Ear! Mastick, Plymouth, Mich. 5 
Harry D. Flickinger, Northeast, Detroit, 
Mich. 5 
Ed. M. Hart, Northeast, Detroit, Mich. 5 


Anthony A. Smith, Northeast, Detroit, Mich. 5 
Norman A. Wolfe, Roseville, East Detroit, 


Mich. " 5 
Frank E. Jeannette, Roseville, East Detroit, 

Mich. seca 
Stanton C. Johnson, Bridgeton, N.J. 5 
Harry Smith, Down Town, St. Louis, Mo. 5 
Max P. Shelton, Down Town, St. Louis, Mo. 5 
Edgar M. Hering, Tonawanda, N.Y 5 
Benjamin L. Rand, Tonawanda, N.Y. ; 5 
Willard E. Wormwood, Portland, Maine 5 


Dr. J. H. Thomas, North Fort Worth, 


Texas ita ane ; Pe 5 
L. J. Baker, North Fort Worth, Texas 5 
Angelo Lavagnino, Arcata, Calif. 5 
Basil G. Ballard, Caldwell-West Essex, N.J... 5 
Harold I. Blessing, Schenectady, N.Y. 5 
Dr. C. E. Pollard, Champaign-Urbana, II. 5 
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Conducted by GEORGE W. KIMBALL 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
Some of these questions, of interest to all Kiwanians, with 
their answers will be published under this heading. 









Q. What is the paramount cause of 
Kiwanis membership deletion? (Presi- 
dent) 


A. Lack of interest from non-as- 
similation. This is the result of many 
contributing factors, such as lack of 
proper understanding, inactivity, poor 
club management, indifferent programs, 
and nothing to do. 





Q. What is the proper amount of 
time to allow for club singing and the 


best time to schedule it? (President) 


A. The time allowed depends upon 
the length of your meeting period. My 
club allows seven to ten minutes of the 
hour and one quarter, depending on the 
other items of the agenda. In my opin- 
ion the most satisfactory time is just 
before the introduction of the speaker. 
I have two basic reasons for this choice. 
The first is that most of the fellows are 
through eating and will join in with you 
and the other is that you can tie up 
the selection of the songs to the type 
of address which is to follow. There is 
no question but that the song period 
can be of great help in creating a prop- 
er atmosphere for the speaker of the 
day. 





Q. Can you send us a list of our 
charter members? (Secretary) 


A. We can furnish you with a list 
of the members actually “paid in” at 
the time of your permanent organiza- 
tion meeting but cannot be positive that 
such a list will include all who were 
Many 


” 


considered “charter members. 


clubs kept their “charter” list open for 
some time after reaching the required 
number for permanent organization. 
The field representative completed his 
work and moved on to another city after 
reporting the membership at the time 
of organization. We would have no 
source of information regarding those 
added after the field representative left 
town who might have been considered 
charter members locally. Many clubs 
followed the plan of having “charter” 
members sign the back of the charter. 
I suggest you remove the charter from 
its frame and see if the names are listed 
there. 


Q. Does the term “inter-club rela- 
tions” mean between Kiwanis clubs only 
or does it mean relations between Ki- 
wanis and other chartered clubs in the 


community? (Lieutenant Governor) 


A. The primary intent of the work 
of the Committee is “to devise ways and 
means of developing the spirit of fel- 
lowship between Kiwanis clubs and 
their members.” There could be no ob- 
jection to your Board’s assigning to the 
committee the occasional local inter- 
club relationships. 





Q. Last night I promoted the sale 
of tickets for a local activity at our 
club meeting. Did this violate any prin- 
ciple or by-law of Kiwanis? (Presi- 
dent) 


A. You did not violate any by-law 
or written rule of Kiwanis but you did 
act counter to what has long been 
thought to be sound Kiwanis practice. 
Experience has shown that frequent so- 
licitation for funds either by ticket 
sale or collections is undesirable. I 
think it would have been much better 
to have announced the opportunity to 
purchase the tickets after the meeting 
if desired by the members. A few clubs 
feel so definitely on this question that 
their by-laws include a special local pro- 
vision prohibiting solicitation at the 
meetings. 
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Districts Will Rally 
to Observe Anniversary Year 


Y THE time this issue of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine reaches the mem- 
bership, the organization-wide 

celebrations of Anniversary Week will 
be pleasant memories and important 
history. 

The twenty-fifth birthday party in 
Detroit, the opening feature of the ob- 
servance of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary year, will be described in the 
March issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 
There will be pictures of the important 
events and descriptions of the various 
features, the laying of the wreath on 
the grave of Joseph G. Prance, unveil- 
ing and dedication of a plaque on the 
Griswold Hotel, site of the first Ki- 
wanis club, the men’s luncheon in hon- 
or of the pioneers of Kiwanis, the la- 
dies luncheon and the banquet and 
dance. International 
Trustee Fred G. McAl- 
ister was chairman of 
the board committee in 
charge of the events. 

As this issue of the 
magazine is being 
brought to its final 
stages of completion there are very 
positive indications that splendid pro- 
grams are being arranged in many 
clubs with programs both inspirational 
and informational. 

During March and April there will 
be anniversary year rallies in the vari- 
ous districts and extensive plans are 
under way for making these of the 
greatest possible value to Kiwanians 
and of educational benefit to those 
who are not members of Kiwanis. The 
location and time of the rallies are 
determined by the districts in coopera- 
tion with Kiwanis International. One 
rally is planned in small and medium 
sized districts and two rallies in the 
larger ones. Present and past Inter- 
national officers are to be assigned by 
Kiwanis International to these rallies. 
Local broadeasts are to be arranged 
whenever possible. 

During the observance of United 
States-Canada Good Will Week, April 
28 to May 4, 1940, there will be spe- 
cial recognition of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. Suggestions for these ob- 
servances have been sent to clubs by 
the special Committee on United States- 
Canada Good Will Week. Past Inter- 
national President Harper Gatton 
is chairman of this special commit- 
tee. 

Another 
emphasizing 
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splendid opportunity for 
the observance comes 
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A Quarter Century 
of Kiwanis Progress 
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with the celebration of All Kiwanis 
Night, June 17. Plans are being de- 
veloped by the International Commit- 
tee on Inter-Club Relations, of which 
J. Hudson Huffard is chairman. All 
Kiwanis Night, while a part of the pro- 
gram of the International convention 
at Minneapolis, is observed by clubs 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the United States and Canada. Many 
inter-club and divisional celebrations 
are scheduled and whenever it is pos- 


sible, radio broadcasts are arranged. 
At the International convention in 


Minneapolis, June 16 to 20, the anni- 
versary feature will be given special 
recognition and the quarter century of 
Kiwanis progress will be properly re- 
viewed. 

Two general features are suggested 


for clubs during this 
anniversary year: re- 
visitation of clubs 
sponsored during the 


twenty-five years, local 
broadeasts of an “in- 
terview” type to be ar- 
ranged under a plan to 
be prepared and furnished clubs by Ki- 
wanis International. Some valuable and 
important experiences are expected to 
develop from the visitations of spon- 
sored clubs. Some clubs will have a 
great many visitations to make and 
will in turn be visited by the club that 
originally sponsored them. When these 
revisitation plans are carried out there 
will have been many thousands of Ki- 
wanians engaged in the profitable and 
valuable practice of “forming enduring 
friendships.” 

Closing and climaxing this twenty- 
fifth anniversary year will be a pro- 
gram of special significance arranged 
for the International Council in No- 
vember. At the International Council 
there are present the Governors-elect, 
International Officers, Past Interna- 
tional Presidents and, by invitation, 
chairmen of regular and special In- 
ternational committees. 

The International Committee on 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary is composed 
of Past International President F. Traf- 
ford Taylor, K.C., St. Boniface, Mani- 
toba, chairman; Past Governor Irving 
Diener, Alexandria, Virginia; former 
International Trustee Claude A. Dock, 
Northwest Detroit; Past International 
President George F. Hixson, Rochester, 
New York, and Past Governor William 
Marks Wemett, Valley City, North Da- 
kota. 
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The Anniversary Year 


. 
Convention 
(From page 89) 

many clubs, especially in the host dis- 
trict, Minnesota-Dakotas. When June 
rolls around there will be funds avail- 
able for everything connected with 
convention attendance — registration, 
hotel bills, taxi fares, meals, the district 
dinner, district breakfasts and what- 
ever frivolities go along with conven- 
tion days and nights. Each member 
just pays to the secretary or a spe- 
cially appointed chairman of a special 
committee a sum of money which in 
June will total enough to care for the 
above-mentioned features. If unfortu- 
nately the Kiwanian who has paid in a 
nice round convention fund finds he 
cannot attend, the accumulated money 
is not unwelcome. 

The convention, by the way, opens 
as usual on Monday with the interest- 
ing and impressive Sunday Evening 
Religious Musicale and ends on Thurs- 
day noon. Business sessions and con- 
ferences are held during the day time 
and evening hours are devoted to All 
Kiwanis Night on Monday, District 
Dinners and President’s Reception on 
Tuesday and the Main Feature Enter- 
tainment on Wednesday. Special events 
are scheduled for the ladies. 

The convention office, with O. E. 
(““Pete’’) Peterson in charge, will open 
March 1 at the Nicollet Hotel, head- 
quarters also of the Minneapolis Ki- 
wanis club. All hotel reservations will 
be made through the convention office. 
The convention office assists each dis- 
trict in negotiating all local arrange- 
ments for headquarters, district din- 
ners, conferences and other plans. The 
Minnesota-Dakotas District, to insure 
the very best hotel facilities in the city 
for the visiting Kiwanians, has chosen 
headquarters in St. Paul. 

Reservations will, as usual, be made 
in strict order of their receipt in the 
convention office, and require a deposit 
of $5.00 per person which is credited 
to the hotel bill of the individual. Fair 
and proper provisions for cancellations 
are made, including refund of the 
reservation deposit. It is necessary that 
there be strict conformance with Ki- 
wanis International procedure in the 
making of reservations. No hotels in 
Minneapolis will accept direct reserva- 
tions. 


St. Paul’s Camp Kiwanis 
(From page 84) 

back home, not only better physical 

specimens, but also better mentally 

equipped to take their rightful place in 

life and last, but not least, better 

Americans. 

It has not been as easy as all this 
may sound because in starting from 
scratch, many of the things that make 
for the efficient, well run camp of today 
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were learned only by trial and error, 
as well as costly experience. 

Fortunately, however, from its in- 
ception this activity has been guided by 
men whose whole hearts and souls 
have been wrapped up in its success. 
These men have unselfishly given of 
themselves with the same zest and 
have used the same acumen that they 
give to their own business. (After all, 
isn’t this the rule for success and would 
it not be wonderful if all Kiwanians 
did thus give of themselves in the mat- 
ter of government? There soon would 
be no grave governmental problems.) 

In 1925 one of the members built a 
beautiful Assembly Hall in memory of 
his son. 

The many problems attendant to 
housing by tents led to a series of 
cabins being built in 1929. The funds 
to build these cabins were advanced 
by some of the membership who were 
later reimbursed as funds became 
available. In that year also, a dining 
hall was built both from funds raised 
within the club as well as the result of 
a great deal of personal labor on the 
part of the membership. 

Thus, year after year leaders’ cabins, 
an infirmary, etc., have been built, 
the last being an open-air work shop 
where during the summer both boys 
and girls are taught many of the arts 
under the expert supervision of teach- 
ers from our public schools. 

In 1934 the club purchased the 
twenty-four acres comprising this camp 
site 

At first the Fifth Ward Neighbor- 


hood House assisted in selecting and in 
the guidance of the children. Later 
the West Side Neighborhood House was 
largely responsible and during the last 
two years the Red Cross have put their 
splendid organization at our disposal 
in the matter of management of this 
camp, now composed of seven cabins, 
an Assembly Hall, Mess Hall, Leaders’ 
Cabins, Infirmary, Manual Arts Build- 
ing and various other buildings acces- 
sory to such a venture. 

No, we are not through with build- 
ing or improving for with 150 members 
with fertile imagination, improvements 
will always go forward. Even now is 
being laid the foundation for a river 
level Boat and Bath House to reach 
toward the top of the bank and provide 
a lookout from the roof. 

We cannot fail to mention the 
ladies who have toiled without end in 
helping provide uniforms, equipment 
and money to carry on the project. 

In justice to all, the writer has in- 
tentionally omitted the names of those 
who have been most actively engaged 
in making this ‘“‘Builder of Youth” the 
success it has become for their reward 
is the consciousness of a job well done 
and the kick in seeing 250 kids going 
through this camp each summer and 
going home—loving Kiwanis. 

To every Kiwanian interested in the 
development of youth and under-privi- 
leged children, the St. Paul Kiwanis 
Club extends a most cordial invitation 
to visit its camp during the Interna- 
tional Convention in June of 1940. 


Statistics on Parade 


(From page 94, 


There are nine major landmarks in 
the development of statistics in the 
United States. The first was the pro- 
vision in Articie I of the Constitution 
for the taking of a census every ten 
years for the apportionment of repre- 
sentation in Congress and the laying of 
direct taxes, 

The second was the formation of the 
American Statistical Association in 
Boston in 1839. This organization 
has had a powerful influence upon the 
development of both governmental and 
private statistical work in this country. 
Most of the directing officers of the 
Census for the past hundred years 
have been members of the Association, 
and there has been a close and contin- 
uing beneficial relation between the 
Bureau and the Association. 

The third great milestone was the 
Census of 1850, in which, for the first 
time in any major enumeration, there 
Was a separate line on the schedule for 
every person. This permitted a great 
expansion of statistical data over 
those available when only heads of 
families were listed by name and all 
other persons in the household were 
grouped in a small number of classifi- 
cations. 


The next major turning point was 
the Tenth Decennial Census, that of 
1880, taken under the supervision of 
Francis A. Walker. General Walker, 
one of the foremost statisticians and 
economists of his day, turned his tal- 
ents to planning the most compre- 
hensive census the country had seen. 
His work was remarkable on several 
counts, among them being the organ- 
ization for the first time of a field staff 
responsible directly to the Census Of- 
fice. For eighty years, the field work 
had been done by United States Mar- 
shals and their assistants, responsible 
directly to the Justice Department and 
only indirectly to Census officials. Gen- 
eral Walker got his own field staff, 
selected on the basis of examinations. 


MECHANICAL TABULATION 

The fifth landmark in American 
statistics was the development by an 
official of the 1880 Census of the Hol- 
lerith punch-card tabulating machines, 
and their use in the Eleventh Census 
of 1890. Crude as Dr. Hollerith’s 
machine of fifty years ago was, it was 
the forerunner of the most efficient 
labor-saving device known to modern 
statistics. It was as if a narrow bottle 
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neck had been broken, permitting the 
vast flow of current data to be digested 
and compiled in time to be useful. For 
example, we were able to publish al- 
most complete preliminary reports on 
the 1987 Census of Manufactures with- 
in 18 months after the mail canvass 
began. Contrast this with the nine 
years required to tabulate the much 
smaller Census of Manufactures in 
1850. 

The next outstanding land mark was 
the establishment of the Census Office 
as a permanent bureau. For the first 
100 years, a Census Office was thrown 
together, a census was taken, the re- 
sults were compiled, as many reports 
were published as the available funds 
would permit, and the staff was let out. 
3ut soon after the expiration of the 
magnificent Census of 1880, which took 
eight years to complete, the Superin- 
tendent of the 1890 Census was given 
an office. True, it consisted only of one 
desk, one clerk and one pad of blank 
paper, but at least it was a beginning. 

The seventh landmark was the war 
period, 1914 to 1918. The tremendous 
upheavals in our national life and 
economy caused by the war, even be- 
fore we entered it, necessitated ex- 
tensive governmental intervention in 
economics, business and industry. It 
was imperative that the government 
know the available manpower for the 
armed forces and for heavy industry, 
the supply and requirements of foods, 
textiles, leather, the places where de- 
mand could be deflected or throttled 
with a minimum of public resentment. 
Statistics on the movement of freight, 
by classifications, were vital, because 
of the shortage of rolling stock and the 
congestion at eastern terminals. Fuels 
and mineral resources became of prime 
importance. Statistics had to be col- 
lected, compiled, estimated, even manu- 
factured, in an attempt to deal intelli- 
gently with so huge and new a prob- 
lem. Prices skyrocketed, and price in- 
dexes were computed. Wages shot up, 
and wage indexes were constructed. 

The eighth milestone of statistical 
progress was the advent of the New 
Deal in 1933. To fight our greatest de- 
pression, it brought another extensive 
intervention into many forms of eco- 
nomic activity. At the same time, it 
caused a great infiux of trained statis- 
ticians and economists into positions 
of responsibility in the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was inevitable that this com- 
bination would lead to the greatest 
collection and outpouring of statistics 
the world has ever seen. In addition 
to revitalizing many of the older agen- 
cies, the present administration erected 
new agencies in profusion, all of which 
needed special statistics for efficient 
operation. 

It is our intention to construct the 
ninth statistical landmark out of the 
Sixteenth Decennial Census. It will 


be the sesqui-centennial census, one 
hundred and fifty years after the first 
enumeration of heads of families in 
1790. There is much that must be 
measured, digested, analyzed, and in- 
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terpreted in the confused light of rapid- 
ly changing conditions. The United 
States of today is so unlike the country 
of ten years ago that it would be in- 
conceivable for us to pull out of the 
files the 1930 schedules, have them re- 
printed, and take another 1930 Census. 
Every item on every schedule for the 
Sixteenth Census has been worked 
over, thought over—I could almost say 
fought over—in preparing the new 
questionnaires. We are. breaking 
wholly new ground in very many fields, 
and exceptionally fertile ground we ex- 
pect it to be. 

Profound and fundamental changes 
have come to our national life since 
1930. In this decade markets have 
conformed to new patterns and taken 
on new characteristics to which it is 
essential that plans and policies be 
adapted. This has happened to indus- 
trial and consumer markets, to urban 
and rural markets, to national and 
local markets alike. During this same 
decade our production and distribution 
structures have felt the force of be- 
wildering shocks ranging from the 
paralysis of depression, through the un- 
certainties of reform legislation, to the 
intoxication of a war boom. These 
changes are reflected in an unprece- 
dented increase in the demands from 
both governmental and private inter- 
ests for basic facts to point the way. 

The increasing complexity of modern 
life, the exhaustion of our frontiers, 
the slowing down of population growth 
and the chaotic condition of the world 
make a complete inventory of our so- 
cial and economic resources and ac- 
tivities a prime necessity right now. 

The Sixteenth Decennial Census will 
include: Population, Unemployment 
and Occupations, Housing, Agricul- 
ture, Drainage, Irrigation, Business, 
Manufactures, and Mines and Quarries. 
Enumeration for the first four of these 
fields begins April 1, 1940. For the 
others enumeration began January 2. 

A question as to the highest grade of 
school completed will provide details 
of the educational level of the popula- 
tion. By itself, and in correlation with 
other data such as income and rental 
values, this educational inquiry should 
make possible many further refine- 
ments in the analysis of both local and 
national markets. 

Because of the important population 
shifts during the past ten years, infor- 
mation will be collected on where each 
person lived five years ago. This will 
provide, for the first time, precise fig- 
ures—not estimates—on the volume of 
migration into and out of cities, vari- 
ous states, and other areas. 

Much additional data will be col- 
lected on the working population. 
Statistics will be available on the total 
size of the labor force, the volume of 
employment and unemployment, char- 
acteristics of employed and unemployed 
workers, occupations and industries of 


workers, and duration of unemploy- 
ment. Such data have obvious and 
far-reaching implications for market 
analysis. 


The first Census of Housing will be 


taken. It will be of particular im- 
portance to the building and construc- 
tion industries, to real estate, utility, 
and housing finance interests, to manu- 
facturers and distributors of household 
appliances, and to all agencies of gov- 
ernment interested in standards of liv- 
ing. Basic facts will be provided as 
to the adequacy or inadequacy of hous- 
ing facilities, thus indicating areas in 
which construction is most needed. The 
age and condition of structures will 
be included; also major repairs needed 
and the presence or absence of modern 
facilities. 

Information will be provided on the 
presence or absence in the home of 
electricity, gas, and running water. 
Accurate and nation-wide statistics of 
this character made available by cities 
and other minor civil divisions have un- 
usual value to all business interests in 
the distribution of household appliances 
and other commodities. When these 
facts are correlated with income data or 
value and rental data, their usefulness 
is increased. 

The extent to which homes are mort- 
gaged, the amount of mortgage indebt- 
edness, interest charges, and arrange- 
ments for amortization also will be 
brought out. A question covering radios 
was included in the population census 
of 1930. This time the inquiry will be 
included in the Housing Census, and 
judging by the chorus of demands for 
this question from marketing and radio 
men, I need not argue its usefulness. 

The statistics gathered in the Census 
of Agriculture added to those gathered 
in the Census of Population offer the 
basis for evaluating rural markets. 
These farm facts reveal the economic 
status of the farmer, changes in farm 
production, land utilization, crop char- 
acteristics, and other fundamental facts 
and trends. 

Special attention is given to the de- 
velopments of part-time farming. These 
part-time farmers showed an increase 
of 175,000 between 1929 and 1934. What 
will the 1940 Census show? The part- 
time farm market has many character- 
istics which are typical neither of the 
urban market nor the purely rural one. 

Another item which will bear watch- 
ing is the effect of rural electrification 
which will be reflected in both the hous- 
ing and the farm censuses. 

Additional information will be 
tained about the labor situation, making’ 
it possible to segregate regular farm- 
hands and seasonal help from family 
laborers and owner operators. This 
should show in striking fashion the dif- 
ference in wage scales of agricultural 
and industrial labor. 

Refinements in our methods will pro- 
duce more specific data as to the major 
sources of income for farms, such as 
that from crops, livestock, poultry, 
fruits, vegetables, and combinations of 
these commodities. 


ob- 


Regionalization or specialization of 
the schedules by nine regions will make 
it possible to secure more details and 
greater accuracy on minor crops than 
was possible with the universal schedule 
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formerly used for the entire United 
States. 

The fourth Census of Business since 
1930 will be taken. 

The subjects of mortality and sta- 
bility particularly in the retail field 
have been clouded in doubt and conflict- 
ing statements. Naturally it is difficult 
for those who must use the present in- 
adequate statistics to distinguish be- 
tween mere changes in ownership and 
discontinuances of existing businesses. 

Consumer credit is the life blood of 
business, and a clot in it may easily 
lead to business paralysis. Never be- 
fore has there been a complete analysis 
of consumer credit. This time we are 
asking retailers for the amount of their 
outstanding accounts and notes receiv- 
able. We are also asking wholesalers 
for the amount of debt owed by retail 
consumers (as distinguished from trade 
customers). The practice has been 
growing of selling installment paper to 
sales finance companies and to banks. 
Therefore, we are extending the scope 
of the Census to include sales finance 
companies (as to retail or consumer 
credit business only). 

This time we are changing the form 
of the retail business schedule. Rather 
than a long check list of commodities, 
which offered opportunity for errors 
and omissions, the 1940 form provides a 
system of classification by type of store, 
so that all the necessary questions ap- 
plicable to a particular business are 
grouped in one block. This, we feel, 
will produce the best data available in 
the retail field. 

The Census of Manufacturers, having 
been taken every two years since 1919, 
has steadily improved to its present 
level of efficiency, and few dramatic 
changes will be made for this census. 

That is a summary of the facts we 
will gather. 

Too many people know far too little 
about the Census, its significance and 
its uses. On that thesis, Congress has 
given us this time the first specific ap- 


propriation we ever have had for a 
publicity campaign. All of us know 


there are two angles to a census. It 
not only must be taken. It also must 
be given, particularly in a democracy 
which detests compulsion where volun- 
tary action may be substituted. 

So at the age of 149, we are frisking 
about in a new world of posters, mat- 
rices, photographs, pamphlets, popu- 
larly-written articles, radio programs 
and motion pictures. We are telling our 
story to the newspapers, trade journals 
and magazines. We are asking thou- 
sands of mayors and Chambers of Com- 
merce to carry on local campaigns of 
education regarding the Census. 

Why? Because if the sum of this 
information is to be good, the questions 
must be answered freely, frankly and 
promptly. And the way to bring this 
about, in a free country, is to dramatize 
through as many media of public ex- 
pression as possible the need for these 
facts and the confidence in which they 
are kept, so far as individuals are con- 
cerned. 
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It's Farmers’ Night in Racine 
(From page 97) 


that it had nothing to do with agricul- 
ture. Now the danger is that it will 
have everything to do. 

“But let us all remember that legis- 
lation alone cannot do the job,” he as- 
serted. “The business man knows that 
he is linked up with the farm problem. 
The manufacturer of automobiles knows 
that he is linked up with the farm 
problem.” 

Senator Wiley made the following 
suggestions to answer the farm prob- 
lem: 

First, government must make peace 
with business and government must 
give capital a break. 

Second, in our industrial sections la- 
bor and capital must get together and 
recognize that “the great common folks 
of America” have rights. 

Third, there must be a new realiza- 
tion that the bludgeoning of business, 
the destruction of property values and 
the continual unbalancing of the na- 
tional budget lead only toward more 
difficulty and to more problems. 


Two hundred and fifty Racine County 
farmers were at the dinner. Visitors 
came from Milwaukee, South Milwau- 
kee, West Allis, Cudahy, Kenosha, 
Burlington, Elkhorn, Oconomowoc, 
Waukesha, Whitewater, Bay View, 
North Milwaukee, Wauwatosa, West 
Bend, Peewaukee, Cedarburg and Port 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wauke- 
gan, Illinois. 

Guy A. Benson, general chairman 
and president-elect of the Racine club 
welcomed the farmers and visitors and 
introduced John I. Allen, past governor 
of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Dis- 
trict, as toastmaster. Dr. Oliver W. 
Pfeiffer, president, also bid the farmers 
welcome. Other speakers included: 
Harvey Spriggs, who gave the response 
on behalf of the farmers; Frank H. Mil- 
ler, president of the Racine City Coun- 
cil; Congressman Stephen Bolles of 
Janesville and Congressman Joshua 
Johns of Algoma, past International 
president, who introduced Mr. Knudson, 


Roads Rule the World 


(From page 79) 


underpassed and forty-two are over- 
passed along the line. Ascending grades 
reach a maximum of three per cent. 
An absolute limit of six degrees of cur- 
vature is allowed in only six places. 
Along the route, all communities are 
by-passed. No intersecting cross-roads, 
no railroad grade crossings and no traf- 
fic lights will hinder the smooth flow 
of traffit on the great Pennsylvania 
highway. 

Leaving Mr. Upham, we hear what 
Chairman Walter A. Jones of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike Commission has to 
say in relation to the project: “The 
commission considers the turnpike as 
the ‘yardstick’ of all super-highway 
building in the future. Its construction 
involves every known principle of en- 
gineering skill. And many new ideas 
are being tested. When the Federal 
Government undertakes the construc- 
tion of a national network of super- 
highways, the turnpike will be its first 
link.” 

And there is the type of road that 
will rule the world of tomorrow. But 
though tomorrow’s highway is visual- 
ized, there are still a great variety of 
road-building problems to be solved. 
The ARBA Road Show-Convention was 
held for just that purpose. 

Officials of the War Department at- 
tended. Roads are developing an in- 
creasing military significance, with the 
recognition of a need for more ade- 
quate national-defense facilities. To- 
day’s armies are mechanized and mo- 
bile. And—this is extremely import- 
ant—military roads, strategically lo- 
cated will serve a vital peacetime need. 
Germany’s roads, for instance, were 
obviously constructed for military pur- 
poses. What was the effect of this 


highway program during peacetime in 
Germany? Once again we call on 
Charles M. Upham for an answer to our 
question. Before the outbreak of the 
European war, Mr. Upham had occasion 
to visit Germany. Upon his return, he 
had this to say: 

“As a representative of the United 
States Government to the International 
Road Congress at The Hague, I had 
the opportunity to travel over 3,000 
miles of German highways, of which 
nearly 800 miles were part of the new 
Reich autobahn system. Whether or 
not it be true that these,roads were 
constructed primarily for military pur- 
poses, it is most certainly true that they 
provide the German people with innum- 
erable peacetime commercial, industri- 
al, social and cultural benefits. The 
roads are designed for speeds from 80 
to 100 miles per hour, according to the 
topography of the country. It is 
claimed that there have been no major 
accidents on the autobahn system 
chargeable to the condition of the road 
or to detail of design. This record is 
particularly remarkable when compared 
with the situation in the United States. 
Of the 40,000 traffic-accident fatalities 
in this country last year, it is estimated 
that at least 50 per cent can be blamed 
on the failure of roads to meet demands 
of modern traffic .... Germany had a 
gigantic out-of-work list before she 
started her highway-construction pro- 
gram. Although only 400,000 men were 
utilized for this construction, the na- 
tion’s unemployment was reduced con- 
siderably after its road program got 
under way. The explanation for this 
is that road building creates and en- 
courages other business projects.” 

Napoleon’s army marched on 
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belly; the armies of today may still be 
belly-conscious, but they no longer 
march on that particular portion of 
their anatomies. They roll on it. Thus 
the interest of the War Department in 
roads for national defense. The ARBA 
Road Show-Convention affords War 
Department officials an unparalled op- 
portunity to secure the road-building 
views of the world’s highway author- 
ities. 

As if to forecast and express the 
theme of the ARBA Road Show-Con- 
vention, an unidentified writer once 
proclaimed: “Roads rule the world, not 
kings no congresses, not courts nor 
constables, not ships nor soldiers, not 
planes nor lethal gases! The road is 
the only royal line in a democracy, the 
only legislature that never changes, the 
only court that never sleeps, the only 
army that never quits, the first aid to 
the redemption of any nation, the ex- 
odus from stagnation in any society, 
the call from savagery in any tribe, the 
high priest of prosperity after the or- 
der of Malchisedec, without beginning 
of days or end of life! The road is 
umpire in every war and when the new 
map is made it pushes on in its great 
campaign of health, brotherhood, effi- 
ciency and peace!’ 


“Kiwanisense” 
(From page 92) 


Again, “Kiwanisense” is a sense of 
responsibility. A true Kiwanian has a 
social conscience. He feels morally 
obligated to be concerned for the wel- 
fare of his community and country. He 
tries “to develop by precept and exam- 
ple, a more intelligent, aggressive and 
serviceable citizenship,” “to build bet- 
ter communities,” and “to codperate in 
creating and maintaining that sound 
public opinion and high idealism which 
makes possible the increase of right- 
eousness, justice, patriotism and good- 
will.” A good Kiwanian is a good cit- 
izen. 

One of the real dangers confronting 
democratic government is the lack of a 
sense of responsibility on the part of so 
many citizens. The graft and corrup- 
tion that often prevails in municipal 
government, which led Lord Bryce to 
declare that municipal government is 
the most pronounced failure of the 
American system, must be attributed 
not only to the evil of bad people but 
also to the indifference of good people. 
How is it that an unscrupulous politica 
machine, representing a minority of the 
citizens, can get into power and domi- 
nate the affairs of a great metropolis 
year after year? The explanation is 
not far to seek. When crucial elections 
are held, the vast majority of substan- 
tial, right-thinking citizens do not take 
the trouble to go to the polls and cast 
their votes. Whereas the political ma- 
chine will get out 90-95 per cent of its 
constituency, the population outside its 
influence will vote only about 40-50 per 
cent. Graft and corruption remain en- 
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trenched in many places because too 
many good people have no sense of 
responsibility for civic affairs. The 
greatest menace to democracy is the 
indifference to public welfare of such a 
large percentage of the population. 


I have recently read a most excellent 
book by Dr. Arthur E. Holt of Chicago, 
the title of which is, “This Nation Un- 
der God.” One of the chapters is 
headed, “Responsible Living in a De- 
mocracy.” Another has this ominous 
heading, “How the American People 
Became Irresponsible.” Says Dr. Holt: 
“As things now stand, democracy seems 
to be holding on to God and freedom 
and neglecting responsibility and com- 
mon welfare, while totalitarian socie- 
ties are holding on to responsibility and 
common welfare and neglecting God 
and freedom.” The philosophy of rug- 
ged individualism is good in its insist- 
ence on sturdy self-reliance. We need 
to recover that insistence in this gen- 


eration. But when it is interpreted to 
mean that a _person’s responsibility 


ends with himself, it is an extremely 
dangerous philosophy in a democracy. 

If Kiwanis is to measure up to its su- 
preme opportunity and realize its high- 
est destiny at such a time as this, both 
individuals and clubs must feel and ex- 
ercise a more profound sense of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of their 
respective communities and the country 
as a whole. 

Finally, “Kiwanisense” is a sense of 
humor. One of the things I like most 
about Kiwanis is the wholesome spirit 
of fun and frolic which it fosters. 
Ordinarily I get more good laughs dur- 
ing the hour the club meets than dur- 
ing any other hour of the week. A true 
Kiwanian has learned the importance 
of laughter in the promotion of human 
happiness and the maintenance of men- 
tal balance. He enjoys a good joke. 
When the club members get an occa- 
sional laugh at his expense he takes it 
good-naturedly. 

Several years ago I was present at 
the graduation exercises of a certain 
college in Virginia. It was 1932—one 
of the worst years of the depression. 
The prospects for young men who were 
receiving their degrees were not at all 
favorable. In his final remarks to the 
graduates the president of the college 
said something I shall never forget. 
Here is the gist of his counsel and ad- 


monition: “Young gentlemen, you are 
going out into a most difficult world. 
Unemployment is widespread. There 
are not many positions available. No 
matter how promising you are, it may 
be you will have to wait months, maybe 
years, for an opportunity to open up. 
This enforced idleness will constitute a 
severe test of your morale. You will 
need two things supremely to sustain 
you. One is a vital experience of re- 
ligion. The other is a sense of humor. 
To be able to see the humorous side of 
experience will do much to preserve 
your perspective and mental balance. 
A hearty laugh now and then will help 
to keep you from becoming pessimistic 
and cynical.” 

I consider that excellent advice for 
us all at this particular juncture of af- 
fairs. Laughter is great medicine. A 
sense of humor is a perennial tonic. It 
relieves the strain and tension of ex- 
istence. In an article published in 
Harpers Magazine, entitled “Stifled 
Laughter,” Eugene Lyons tells that 
despite the attempt which is made to 
suppress them, funny stories about 
every dictator continue to circulate. He 
says that this bootlegged humor, aimed 
at the exalted rulers of Europe, is a 
sort of a safety valve for the doubts 
and resentments and grievances of the 
otherwise meek subjects. Every joke 
that is told on Hitler or Stalin or Mus- 
solini carries a hint of emotional or 
economic rebellion that is smoulder- 
ing under the surface of appearances. 

One of the privileges we enjoy in a 
democracy is to laugh at even our most 
important leaders. Hundreds of humor- 
ous stories about President Roosevelt, 
the New Deal, the PWA, etc., have cir- 
culated freely. They are told and 
laughed at, not in any spirit of dis- 
respect. They constitute a wholesome 
form of social criticism. The privilege 
of telling them is secured for us by the 
sill of Rights which guarantees free- 
dom of speech. It will be a dangerous 
day for America when the attempt is 
made to suppress the humor which is 
so native to our temperament—humor 
which we often enjoy at the expense of 
those recognized as able leaders of na- 
tional affairs. Such laughter is a safety 
valve for relieving the tension of such 
a critical time as that through which 
we are passing. A wholesome sense of 
humor is a vital element in “Kiwani- 
sense.” 


Public Affairs for Canada 


(From page 98) 


II. Active codperation with the Di- 
rector of Auxiliary Service of the De- 
partment of the National Defense. If 
soldiers are in camp in your community 
this will probably involve codperation 
with other organizations in supplying 
entertainment programs, providing 
comforts and helping generally to 
make the lives of those in uniform as 
pleasant as possible. 

III. To increase the club efficiency 
in the backing of our war objectives 


we recommend that each club fall in 
with the district recommendation and 
appoint a special committee to super- 
vise the club’s war activities. 

The following suggestions are made 
in the matter of Citizenship Objectives: 

I. Attention of the Kiwanis clubs 
in Canada is directed to the belief that 
youth should, to a greater extent, be 
trained and interested in the science of 
democratic government and public ad- 
ministration and encouraged to a 
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fuller appreciation of the importance 
of their personal relations and obliga- 
tions pertaining to citizenship. In 
working toward this objective we sug- 
gest that local clubs: 

1. Compile a list of citizenship 
responsibilities and devise 
methods of placing copies of 
this list in the hands of new 
voters, whether they be newly 
naturalized citizens or native- 
born citizens who are attaining 
voting age 

2. Organize for the presentation 

of public issues by both plat- 
form and radio addresses 

3. Promote discussion by organ- 
izing club forums 

4. Codperate with librarians to- 
ward the placing of suitable 
reading in the hands of young 
citizens 

5. Codperate with churches and 
church organizations 

6. Codperate with the schools 


II. Stress the need of national 
unity and urge that careful study be 
given to the problem of inter-provincial 
and federal coéperation. 


III. All clubs are urged to continue 
supporting public movements such as: 
Safety campaigns 
2. Conservation: It is recom- 
mended that support be given 
to all organizations which work 
toward the conservation of 
natural resources 
38. Codperation in law observance 
and law enforcement 
4, Equalization of rural and 
urban educational facilities 
IV. Reaffirm our appreciation of 
the continued friendly relations exist- 
ing between the United States of 
America and the Dominion of Canada 
and support actively every endeavor to 
further the maintenance of these re- 
lations. 
For Special Occasions attention is 
called to: 
I. Official Kiwanis Programs: 
a. Special biennial celebration of 
United States-Canada Good 
Will Week—April 28 to May 
4, 1940. 
b. Canadian Citizenship Week— 
June 30 to July 6, 1940. 


II. Empire Day—May 24. 
III. 


We wish to take this opportunity to 
make the following suggestions: 

1. Get the strongest men available 
for both your War Service and Public 
Affairs Committees. 

2. Arrange for both committees to 
meet immediately and line up a definite 
program for the year. 

3. Allot to each committee a club 
meeting early in the year. 

4. Keep your club members well 
informed as to the progress being made 
and invite suggestions as to how more 
effective work may be done. 

5. When you get a good suggestion 
pass it on to one of the members of 
the International Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs. 


Dominion Day—July 1. 
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Some of the trophies won Sy Kiwanian Rolf Monsen of Lake Placid, New York. 


Kiwanian Wins Many Honors 
During 16 Years of Skiing 


HE Kiwanis Club of Lake Placid, 
New York, had for its president in 
1939 and has on its board for 1940 
immediate past president, a man 
whose athletic history is particularly 
important during these winter months 
winter at least in those states where 
skiing and skating and tobogganning 
form the principai outdoor sports. 

Rolf Monsen, immediate past presi- 
dent of the Lake Placid club, spent six- 
teen years in competition as a ski jump- 
ing and cross country champion. The 
Kiwanis Club of Lake Placid has spon- 
sored a movement to promote interest’in 
the out-of-door sports in which their 
distinguished member starred and call 
attention to the unique collection of 
trophies which he owns and which have 
been put on display. 

Interesting in this particular issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine is the fact that 
Kiwanian Monsen was a member of the 
team that won a bob-sled race at Lake 
Placid in 1930, the first of its kind ever 
held on this continent. Edwin Muller 
in an article “Down the Mountain” de- 
scribes bob-sledding as a sport of thrills 
and dangers. 

Kiwanian Monsen owns three Olympic 
medals for three winter Olympic games 


in which he competed and in which he 
served three times as captain. These 
distinctive honors were conferred on 
him at St. Moritz, Switzerland in 1928; 
Lake Placid in 1932 and at Garmisch- 
’artenkirchen, Germany, in 1936. His 
was the only instance that such a dis- 
tinction was given to any American 
athlete, that of heading an Olympic 
team three times. 

In the display of trophies are 57 cups, 
23 medals, three watches, sets of silver, 
baggage and diamond rings. 

He won the U.S. Eastern ski jumping 
championship four times. He secured 
six Canadian titles, incidentally. An 
outstanding feat was his winning per- 
manent possession of the Beck combined 
jumping and cross country trophy which 
was one of the most sought after prizes 
of the early twenties among ski jump- 
ers. One of the most coveted trophies 
is a silver figure of a skier on a marble 
slab which he was awarded for winning 
the famed Nydals jumping competition 
while on a visit to Norway in 1931. 

Kiwanian Monsen admits that the 
greatest thrill he ever had was when he 
marched at the head of the American 
Olympic ski team into the stadium at 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany. 


Hold Noonday Church Meetings 


@ Splendid phase of “Support of 
Churches” activity being promot- 

ed in Quincy, Massachusetts, with 

Kiwanians taking active part. 


F INTEREST to all Kiwanians, 
particularly because of the seri- 
ous interest being taken in the 

work of the Committee on Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims, is the 
pre-Lenten program of Wednesday noon 
meetings held in Quincy, Massachu- 
setts. The meetings are sponsored by 


service clubs, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and aided by the ministers. 

Here was a typical meeting held in 
January. Edwin O. Childs, a layman, 
was speaker. The meeting was held 
in the Strand Theater and Rotarian A. 
C. Powers opened the song service with 
two numbers. Kiwanian Ted Kittredge 
was at the organ, having played for fif- 
teen minutes while the audience was 
being seated. Said Mr. Childs: 

“When you pause to think that in 
Quincy as well as every other city, 
town or hamlet in the United States we 
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can hold meetings of this type with the 
business men the sponsors, it is some- 
thing to be grateful for. In many coun- 
tries they have closed all contact with 
God, at least officially; yet you and I 
know there are many citizens of those 
countries who are believers in God and 
look for the day they too can worship 
as they will. 

“The church is good for business. 
It helps real estate and brings high 
grade merchants to your city. Many 
think of the business men as a group 
looking for profits with no thought re- 
garding the city. This is not true in 
Quincy as the meeting today proves, 
nor in other cities, 

“You would not buy a home or move 
to a city without churches. You would 
not wish to bring up your children in 
environments lacking religious thought 
and opportunity to attend church. 
Churches do not mean a wooden or 
granite building with steeple and clock. 
Those are but material evidences of 
the church, Attendance at church is 
uplifting and as the boys would express 
it, puts pep in us, broadens our views 
and helps us to be better men and 
women. 

“Every good citizen should tie up 
with some church and go to it to wor- 
ship God. 

“The home is the most important 
point in America with the church as 
a close ally. Attendance at church 
builds character and strengthens your 
views of right. I believe what we need 
more than anything else is a spiritual] 
recovery. More of God in all walks of 
life. Go to church and catch a vision 
of a fuller life.” 

The service clubs of the city of 
Quincy recently sponsored a dinner at 
which 15 clergymen were present as 
guests of the Quincy Church Attend- 
ance council. 

Gustave Maertins, Jr., Kiwanian, is 
chairman of the Quincy Church At- 
tendance Council for 1940. He is a 
past president of the Quincy club. 
Last year as president of the Council 
he made the serious suggestion that 
everyone walk to church one Sunday 
designated by the council. He had a 
vision of 50,000 or more persons 
thronging the streets of Quincy walk- 
ing to church. Kiwanian Maertins is 
in the automobile business and _ his 
family would have walked more than 
two miles to attend. The plan was not 
put into effect and no announcement 
was made as to whether it would be 
suggested for 1940. 
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Facts and Forecasts for Forty 
(From page 87) 


difficult time in 1940 because five- 
pound size boxes cannot be used le- 
gally to contain only a half pound 
layer of candy on the top layer. 

Merchandise costs generally will 
range from 10% to 20% higher in 
most lines. The increase is logical on 
account of another increase in mini- 
mum wages, a decrease in working 
hours, rising taxes and increased raw 
material costs. 

If your product or business is such 
as to come within the needs of the War 
Industries Board, the War Resources 
Board and the industrial mobilization 
plans of the government then you 
should keep in touch with develop- 
ments at Washington. 

More attention will be paid to inter- 
state commerce and the states them- 
selves may get dangerously near to 
repercussions in the form of retaliatory 
taxes and laws. Citizens and officials 
should not encourage such possibilities 
for with 48 states the cost to business 
men of such measures could be great 
indeed. 

The Robinson-Patman Act will gov- 
ern prices in 1940 more than in previ- 
ous years because a special Commit- 
tee of the Federal Trade Commission 
under Dr. Walker has been at work 
during 1939 to compile cost data and 
examine the cost-finding methods of 
various industries to be used in deter- 
mining whether price fluctuations un- 
der the Robinson-Patman Act are real- 
ly violations or not. There were many 
violations under the new act in 1939 
and from the decisions it would ap- 
pear that a good cost system is the 
best safeguard for any business en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to use as 
a defense for price differentials. 

Next, the business man of 1940 must 
look at the future situation of possible 
markets for his products or services. 
Here again we must look to South 
America and possibly Canada and Mex- 
ico for outlets which have previously 
existed in the war-torn countries. Sec- 
ondly, there should be a natural in- 
crease in demand through increased 
wages due to a very satisfactory clos- 
ing of the year 1939, reflected also in 
increased profits over 1938 and still 
better prospects for 1940. Railroads, 
the heavy industries, building construc- 
tion and practically all of the key in- 
dustries show increased volume over 
1938, ranging from 1% to as high as 
60% in some of the textile lines. Such 
increases in volume naturally must 
lead to increased expenditures, thus 
producing still greater volume, and so 
the wheel must continue to turn to 
the advantage of trade for at least the 
first half of 1940. 

Social Security payments which have 
been a drain on the business man’s 
purse since 1936 will flow back to the 
benefit of business this year to the ex- 
tent of about $600,000,000 that should 
enter the trade cycle for at least a five- 


time turnover, thus adding nearly 
three billions to the annual trade vol- 
ume from this new or repaid source 
next year. At the same time, due to 
changes in the 1939 Social Security 
Act, there will be a slight decrease in 
the taxes paid on a similar volume of 
employment. 

But the business man of 1940, young 
or old, will need to be modernly mar- 
ket minded. I mean by that, that prac- 
tically every business organization will 
need to go deeper into the subject of 
market research than ever before be- 
cause competition is growing keener 
and more progressive daily. We will 
need to be constantly alert as to how 
safe our product or service may be and 
for how long. Rapidly changing style 
and demands, new inventions, obsoles- 
cence are all silently but steadily at 
work as business control factors. 

With our market future established 
or at least studied with some promise 
therein, we must next give our atten- 
tion to Money and Credit. For, business 
promises of great expansion must 
shrivel and fade away if neither work- 
ing capital nor credit is available. 

During the coming year I am hope- 
ful that the question between bankers 
and borrowers as to “Who sits in the 
Driver’s seat”? or ‘Who reigns in the 
seat of the Mighty,’’ might be settled 
by both deciding to ride tandem. As it 
is, the banker is in the front seat when 
the money is loaned or credit passed, 
but he is in a very uncomfortable back 
seat later if he finds himself with a 
whole block of factory buildings 
wrapped around his neck. More heart 
to heart talks; a better knowledge of 
the character of the borrower and a 
more complete analysis of the business 
and its possibilities are needed. 

There are some new contingencies 
to be met in 1940 in respect to surplus 
and working capital. We understand 
from various service reports that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is plan- 
ning a drive on the surplus accounts of 
corporations during the coming year 
under Sections 102 of the Revenue Act, 
It is claimed to be the plan to examine 
all accounts where more than 30% of 
the year’s earnings is retained in sur- 
plus; or where there are large personal 
accounts representing loans to offi- 
cers, end where there is a heavy favor- 
able current ratio. If the Treasury 
follows out this campaign strenuously 
it may be a very serious detriment to 


business progress. However, we still 
believe that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is the most wisely admini- 


stered of the various government de- 
partments and business men _ should 
meet this new problem fairly, honestly 
and with good grace, giving the reve- 
nue agent all details freely and explain 
clearly why your business needs ample 
working capital and liquid assets. It is 
the general belief that those concerns 
able to show a real use for more than 
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30% of earnings in the business will 
not suffer. 

With the future of our merchandise, 
Markets and Money considered we 
must now turn to Men or employees and 
wages. 

Here again there is hope. Hope for 
a peaceful year with even less strikes 
than 1939 and that year was better 
than 1938. Hope that the Wagner Act 
may be so changed that the rights of 
the employer may receive more de- 
served attention. Hope that labor may 
realize that its gains have been ma- 
terial and that such gains may not be 
allowed to develop into such greed as 
to bring a serious reaction of public 
opinion against labor. Hope that busi- 
ness will be given a chance to make 
some money for the benefit of both 
capital and labor. 

The new things that will need atten- 
tion regarding employees during 1940 
will be that employers will need to give 
a little more careful attention to So- 
cial Security receipts, beeause the law 
requires such receipts beginning this 
year and there is a $5.00 fine for each 
individual offense—which means a 
$1,500 fine in a factory employing 
300 people. It is a simple receipt giv- 
ing about six or eight facts and may 
accompany each pay, or be given 
monthly, quarterly or annually. 

All employers, too, should get a 
copy of Interpretive Bulletin No. 4, 
which has just been issued by the De- 
partment of Labor and explains fully 
the method of overtime payment. 

Management of course must meet all 
these responsibilities, and the problems 
have become so complicated that no 
business is safe unless its finances are 
carefully budgeted and an efficient sys- 
tem of budgetary control is exercised. 
This applies to industry, trade and the 
professions as well. 

There are so many laws today which 
make the employer liable that insur- 
ance coverage is a serious problem. 
Fire, theft, employer’s liability, group 
and a score of other lines render in- 
surance analysis a matter of annual 
importance. In many cases too much 
insurance is being carried; in others 
too little, and in few cases does the 
insured really know what he does 
carry. 

But space will not permit us to go 
on indefinitely. 

It may, therefore, be fitting to close 
with a statement of a few important 
facts regarding 1940: 

1. The year is off to a good start, 
and promises a return to the begin- 
nings of prosperity at least, if new leg- 
islation and restrictions do not stop its 
progress. 

2. Business is more highly competi- 
tive and more seriously complicated 
than ever before. Executives must be 
keenly alert to economic and financial 
changes and social demands. 

3. Employment gains should con- 
tinue into the summer months and if 
labor will rest its oars for a few years 
prosperity might very well be steady 
and substantial. 

(Turn to page 136) 
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New Hotel Mayflower 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 





DINKLER HOTELS Wednesday at 1:00 
Hotel George Washington 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. WEST PALM BEACH 
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HOLLYWOOD BEACH HOTEL | HOTEL CALIFORNIAN 


—Hollywood, Florid 

On the Ocean Ilywood, a FRESNO, CALIF. 
The South’s largest and finest ocean- 2 ’ 
front resort hotel—host every Mon- ® Leading hotel on State High- 
day to Hollywood Kiwanis Club and way between San Francisco and 


Los Angeles 
100% Air Conditioned = 
Kiwanis Headquarters 


KIWANIS HOTELS AWAIT YOU 


’ visiting Kiwanians. 
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HOTEL DUPONT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


"Home of Kiwanis" 
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Atop! aCmont Hill, San Francisco's most thtingeiihon 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from$4.00 
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OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sufficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 
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Single Rooms, $3.85 to $6.60 
Double Rooms, $5.50 to $8.80 


Glaude H. Bennett, General Manager 
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building Lake Michigan 
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HOTEL FONTENELLE 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
Luncheon Every Friday 


OMAHA’S Welcome to the World 
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TOWNSEND 


Casper, Wyoming 
COFFEE SHOP, BAR AND BANQUET ROOMS 
Where the Kiwanis Club Meets 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS. 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 














KIWANIS HOTELS 


Netherland-Plaza—Cincinnati 
Nicollet—Minneapolis 
Adolphus—Dallas 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 








Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec—Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau—modern in 
equipment and service. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
uncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.— A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary—Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms, 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
“round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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lows Falls, Vermont, received the “in- 
crimsonating” treatment. 

Can you imagine a mother feeding 
red milk to her children? Can you im- 
agine yourself drinking red milk? The 
protests against the action were violent 
and widespread and a court action was 
begun to test the validity of the prac- 
tice. With this action in the courts, 
Rhode Island authorities made no 
further efforts to enforce their order, 
according to The Dairymen’s League 
Vews, August 24, 1987 (P. 13) and the 
Providence Journal, August ii. 1937. 
The Department of Agriculture's 
pamphlet on trade barriers, referred to 
heretofore, makes an interesting com- 
ment in view of the vociferous protests 
from Vermont against the Rhode Island 
milk-coloring regulation since it was 
Vermont which in 1890 tried to build a 
protective wall about its dairymen by 
“requiring all oleomargarine sold in the 
state should be colored pink.” Is Ver- 
mont’s face red? 

The seizure of citizens long has been 
Consider 
then the action of Maine when in June, 
1933, it seized a New York truck driver, 
Leo Jubb, to make him pay an addi- 
tional $75 in license fees. (New York 
Times, June 30, 1933.) Officials of the 
State of New York retaliated by hold- 
ing two Maine truckers who were de- 
tected within the confines of that com- 
monwealth without license plates issued 
by it and required by its laws. 

If coloring your milk red and seizing 
your truck driver citizens are not overt 
acts sufficient to make you real mad, 
perhaps the Nebraska system will turn 
the trick. The following item taken 
from the World-Herald, Omaha, June 
28, 1933, carried a Humboldt, Nebraska, 
date line and was under the headings 
“Truck License War Leads to Shoot- 
ing” and “No Letup Is Seen to ‘War’ in 
Southern Part of State”: 

“The truck license war between Ne- 
braska and Kansas reached its peak 
here today, when Al Brunn, a constable, 
opened fire on a big Kansas truck as 
it sped by. 

“According to the version of the af- 
fair received by County Attorney J. H. 
Falloon, Al Grossenbacher, police chief, 
stopped the truck. In the meantime, 
the driver whose name was not learned, 
using a second set of keys, sped away 
with Brunn in pursuit. Pursuing a zig- 
zag course, the driver kept the consta- 
ble from passing him and endangered 
other traffic on the road. 

“Brunn then started shooting at the 
tires of his machine, but believes he 
missed his mark, etc., etc.” 

From these flagrant and violent vio- 
lations of the constitutional guarantees 
of free trade among the states the 
whole gamut of petty irritations and 
hopeless confusion is run. Many trade 
barriers are hidden behind alleged 
health regulations. The regulations in- 


recognized as a casus belli. 


The Untied States 


(From page 77) 


volving the nontremulous aircells and 
the red milk are two in this category. 
A frequent health regulatory device is 
the “area of inspection.” The state law 
or city ordinance will prescribe that 
only milk from dairies inspected by the 
state’s or city’s authorized agents may 
be sold within the jurisdiction of the 
code. It is a simple matter then to 
draw a line beyond which the official 
inspector will not go and keep out the 
milk from points beyond the fictitious 
health border. 

The quarantine also has proved a 
happy weapon in the hands of the 
states. Many states get real “tough” in 
preventing the spread of animal and 
plant epidemics and predatory insects 
from adjoining states. These same 
states not infrequently allow free and 
unhindered trafficking in the same prod- 
ucts within their borders when an hon- 
est quarantine would not and could not 
establish danger zones which would co- 
incide with state border lines. 

The field of quarantine has led to end- 
less confusion. In the proceedings of 
the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, there is re- 
counted an instance where the company 
complying with the protective restric- 
tions of one state found itself violating 
the quarantine rules of another. The 
Federal Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, conducting a survey 
of quarantines in twenty-seven states to 
check alfalfa weevil found on December 
30, 19387: eight had uniform regulations; 
seventeen differed in territory where re- 
strictions were applicable; eight states 
agreed on one list of articles affected, 
six on a second list, two on a third; each 
of the remaining nine states in the 
group had a distinct list of its own. 
There seems to be little doubt but that 
plant and animal quarantines, to be 
effective and uniform, should be sub- 
ject to orders granted through court 
decisions to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Friendly codperation among the 
states could accomplish the result with- 
out recourse to outside machinery. 

When motor vehicle regulations are 
studied the element of confusion leads 
to consternation. Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee have established a gross weight 
of 18,000 pounds and this maximum 
varies through the states with Rhode 
Island hitting the top with 120,000 
pounds. In regulating truck, trailer 
and truck-trailer lengths Kentucky says 
the maximum shall be thirty feet; Ari- 
zona, the District of Columbia, Georgia 
and Rhode Island say eighty-five feet; 
Maryland and Massachusetts have no 
limit and the rest of the states lie be- 
tween these extremes with varying foot- 
ages. Fame and fortune evidently 
await the inventor of a truck built on 
the accordion principle. 

The return of the peddler or gypsy 
merchant to form an ever more im- 
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portant link in our commerce chain has 
brought about an increasing number 
of special vehicle laws in our states 
aimed at keeping these disorganizing 
influences out of their markets. It is 
done to protect the home grower of 
truck whose predictable flow of products 
to market is thrown completely out of 
line and the market fictitiously de- 
pressed by the unexpected arrival of 
many trucks bearing competitive prov- 
ender from other states. 

Naturally some centers are more seri- 
ously affected by incoming traffic than 
others. As a result there is a growing 
tendency to place regulations by coun- 
ties, cities and towns in addition to the 
state barriers. 

Recently Governor Carl Bailey of 
Arkansas attacked what he termed 
“northern industrialists” who, he said, 
had cornered much of the nation’s in- 
dustry through discriminatory freight 
rates. He asserted that any attempt 
to wipe out state trade barriers would 
fall short of its mark if it did not in- 
clude a study of the freight rates. He 
should have gone further and said it 
should include a study of the federal 
acreage restriction. The northern farm- 
er is forced to curtail his corn and wheat 
acreage, the southern farmer his cotton 
and tobacco acreage. The northern 
farmer must get along on what he has 
left while the southern farmer having 
no grain restrictions on him can plant 
his acres denied to cotton in corn and 
wheat and add chickens and livestock to 
his plant. He offers further competi- 
tion to his northern neighbor’s shrunken 
farm production. 

It would be impossible to trace all 
the mischief done by many of these state 
trade barriers. According to the Mil- 
waukee Journal (July ip 1935) the 
imposition of a margarine tax in Wis- 
consin in behalf of that state’s dairy in- 
dustry resulted in a loss of about $3,- 
500,000 to the paper and other industry 
of the state (authority: Wisconsin 
Manufacturers Association) and a pa- 
per carton company in Menasha, Wis- 
consin, was reported to have lost a 
margarine customer who spent with him 
annually $350,000. 

Labor, agriculture and industry each 
in small organized groups is profiting 
from the imposition of state regulation, 
but each is paying out to other small 
organized groups among their own peo- 
ple. It is a job all three must tackle 
swiftly and with determination. The 
price of delay will be the creation of a 
federal colossus in the form of a bu- 
reau which will stand astride all in- 
dustry and an unpredictable cost to 
every citizen as a consumer. 

Here is a common problem, the solv- 
ing of which is of mutual benefit to 
capital, labor and government. There 
is only one answer and that is to turn 
back to the original conception of free 
and unhampered trade among the states. 
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All laws of restriction or reprisal must 
be repealed. This must start in local 
community movements and spread from 
there to district and state gatherings 
where repeal will be insisted upon. From 
these state pronouncements it can go 
to the Council of State Governments 
which is keenly alive to the situation 
as its recent Chicago conference dis- 
closed. 

Dr. Glenn Frank is credited with the 
statement which correctly defines the 
attitude which must be the settled pub- 
lic opinion of the nation, ““We need more 
interstate commerce of mind.” 

And start the day right with a break- 
fast of bacon and nontremulous aircells. 


A Liability Becomes an 
Educational Asset 


(From page 96) 
dents on the MacMu 
been aided by the fu d. During the last 
month of the administration of Presi- 
dent Lawrence Oxley the sixth foreign 
student attended a club meeting to give 


campus have 


r-- 


her personal appreciation of the aid she | 


has received from the Kiwanis club. 
Aid which was in part responsible for 
her being able to attend college at all. 

This student was Johanna Reischer, 
a refugee who was driven out of 
Vienna, Austria. Without aid similar to 
that given by the Kiwanis club she 
could not continue her education. Three 
other foreign students, Miss Amy 
Chang, Miss Beatrice Wong, and Miss 
Eiko Otsuka, all from Hawaii, are also 
receiving benefits from the Kiwanis 
Fund at the present time. 

Most unusual among the 
aided by the Kiwanis club 
vianne Li and Oei Maehara. 
a Chinese girl and Miss 
Japanese. These two girls came to 
MacMurray College and roomed _ to- 
gether during the period that the Chino- 
Japanese war was at its height. No 
war in the Orient, no matter how fierce, 
could effect their friendship. 

The good that the Kiwanis club has 
accomplished in aiding foreign students 
is readily apparent. The good that was 
brought about by helping the college 
secure a recreational center for its 610 
women students is no less real. The 
cabin has been completely rebuilt and 
is now in constant demand for parties, 


students 
were Syl- 
Miss Li is 
Maehara 


is 





week-end retreats, and all types of out- | 


ings. Any student in college is allowed 
to use the Hut at any time, provided it 
not already in use by some other 
group. At the present time the cabin is 
in such demand that there is not a free 
week-end during the current college 
year. The Kiwanis Hut has made a 
great contribution to the life of Mac- 
Murray College students. 

What was once a liability that had 
outlived its usefulness has been trans- 
formed, through the foresight of the 
Jacksonville Kiwanis club, into an edu- 
cational asset which is aiding in bring- 
ing foreign students to the MacMurray 
College campus and which is providing 
a recreational center for the entire col- 
lege community. 


is 
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Down the Mountain 


(From page 83) 


trough with his whole brain and body 
concentrated on gaining speed. Even 
the sight of the sentry violently waving 
his arms meant nothing to him. He 
saw the splash of crimson at the break 
rushing toward him. It must have 
hypnotized him. He drove straight 
into it. 

The wheel was wrenched out of his 
hands. The sled _ skidded, slewed 
around, turned over and over. The 
four were flipped off, thrown in spin- 
ning cartwheels down the run. 

None of them was much hurt, they 


landed in soft snow alongside the run’ 


that only stunned them for a moment. 
Quickly they were on their feet. Of 
course they had lost the race, too much 
time had elapsed to be made up. 

But they didn’t realize that. 
were still at racing tension, 


They 
They 


grabbed the heavy sled, threw it back 
into the run, tumbled into their places. 
They bobbed furiously to start it slid- 
ing—again—again—again. At last, 
slowly, it started to move—backward! 

They’d pointed it uphill. 

To the onlooker the driver seems to 
be the whole show, the other three 
merely dead weight. The fact is that 
each of them has his essential function, 
that a trained team which has practiced 
together will always win by a big mar- 
gin over a good driver with a crew of 
tyros, though the latter outweigh them 
50 pounds per man. 

The trained crew gains seconds at 











the running start, working smoothly 
together, vaulting into place at the 
last tenth of a second before they’d 


miss the boat. They pick up more sec- 
onds by their bobbing in the straight- 
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aways, the swaying forward together 
that adds to the momentum. It’s the 
reverse of a rowing stroke and just as 
hard to learn to do right, to transmit 
the full power through the stiffened 
knee. And they gain again on the 
curves by their perfectly timed side- 
sway, enabling the driver to take with- 
out disaster a lower and faster drive 
line. On the curves you have to learn 
to overcome your natural instinct. 
When you’re high up on the wall, with 
your head lower than your heels you 
don’t want to sway your weight down- 
ward, you have an overpowering im- 
pulse to lean yourself upright. Don’t 
do it. One winter at Placid they 
showed all the beginners a bit of whis- 
ker with the skin attached which was 
stuck up on the wall on Whiteface 
Curve. Somebody had leaned the 
wrong way. 

Number four, the brake, has certain 
special functions. Nowadays in com- 
petition he seldom uses the brake to 
check the speed—that’s obsolete. But 
a skillful touch at exactly the right 
moment may help the driver come out 
of a skid or enable him to take a low 
line on a curve to avoid a rut. 

If the run is unusually icy they may 
have to brake. Once at St. Anton a 
girl volunteered to brake when the reg- 
ular team member didn’t turn up. She 
was a champion skier but had never 
been on a bobsled before. When the 
speed went to 50 miles an hour she 
was frozen stiff with terror. When it 
got above 60 the driver shouted for 
brakes. She just hung on. All the 
way down, in spite of the agonized ap- 
peals from in front she never touched 
the brake levers. They broke the 
course record for that season. 

The driver is the matador of the 
sport. It is his codrdination, his re- 
flexes, his judgment to the fraction of 


a second that keeps the sled in the run 
—or doesn’t. In the straightaways he 
must hold true to the hard-beaten cen- 
ter. In the curves he must know ex- 
actly which drive line to take, a line 
that varies constantly. <A cloud drift- 
ing across the sun may make a 20 per- 
cent difference in the line he should 
take. The lower the line the faster 
he makes the curve, but if he cuts 
the margin too fine he’ll be forced up 
and over the top on the far side of the 
curve. 

Abroad bobsledding has been a rich 
man’s sport, like polo or yacht racing. 
Most of the runs are in resorts like 
St. Moritz that have a Palm Beach at- 
mosphere. 

Here it has developed along differ- 
ent lines. The Mt. Hoevenberg Run 
at Lake Placid, which is so far the only 
first-class engineered run in America, 
was built and is operated by the State 
of New York. Because a great many 
people use it it is not very expensive. 
The racing drivers aren’t, as a rule, 
wealthy playboys. The two-man cham- 
pionship was held one year by the boy 
who delivers special delivery letters in 
Lake Placid village. One of the town 
policemen was on the team that went 
to the Olympics. When the foreign 
drivers came here to the Olympics 
they were served chocolate sodas, to 
which they became very partial, by a 
soda fountain clerk who was also the 
best brake on the American team. 

The Run isn’t exclusively for the 
racers. Indeed that is the smallest 
part of its use. The larger number of 
trips down are for passengers, open to 
anyone who has a dollar and a disposi- 
tion to take a chance. Not that there’s 
any material degree of risk for the 
passenger. About 2000 take the ride 
each season, and in ten years there 
have been only a very few injuries and 
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those not serious. Passengers go two 
at a time, with a professional driver and 
brake, or with amateurs that have 
passed the rigid tests of the Run. They 
use the brake when the pace gets too 
hot and on the curves keep well within 
the margin of safety. 

And yet the thrill isn’t much less 
than that of the racer. The difference 
in time isn’t more than 20 seconds in 
the mile and a half. When you are on 
the sled you are willing to swear that 
you are traveling faster than a bomber 
in a power dive. 

Sixty miles an hour doesn’t sound 
much. But when you are making that 
speed only ten inches off the ground it 
feels like more than the human frame 
can endure. The wind roars through 
your head and gets mixed with the 
rolling thunder of the sled. When you 
open your eyes the pines along the run 
look like a solid board fence. You are 
pressed back with violent force against 
the man behind you, you are certain 
that if you lifted your head only a 
few inches it would be snapped off. Ev- 
ery atom of you is concentrated on 
hanging to the ropes. 

Then the big curve. It looks as if 
you were hurtling into the side of a 
house. There’s a gorgeous, terrified 
instant as the sled shoots up it, as you 
hang there high on the wall. You’re 
sure that you’ve left most of your in- 
sides somewhere else but you don’t 
care. 

When you cross the finish line, when 
the brakes grind and the shower of ice 
particles leaps up behind the sled and 
it’s over you feel that everything in 
the world but bobsledding is flat and 
stale. 

It’s as if the man in the bull-fight 
crowd could go down in the ring and 
fight a bull only a little less fierce than 
the one the matador has just killed. 


Your Unseen Friend 


gauge and decide we need gas. So we 
pull in for a couple of gallons and while 
the attendant is filling the tank we 
climb out to stretch our legs and watch 
the indicator. Then we usually decide it’s 
high time for the morning’s first won- 
derful cigarette. Out comes the pack, we 
light up and drop the match to the 
ground where it sputters harmlessly out. 

Some morning if you want to experi- 
ence all the symptoms of a Saint Vitus 
Dance patient—recollect when you drop 
your next match in a filling station that 
not three feet from you is enough gaso- 
line to blast you and the attendant in 
small fragments all over the landscape 
and to reduce your new 1940 model into 
$1.50 worth of scrap metal. 

The same thought might be valuable 
the next time a careless filling station 
owner or employee leans over your car 
with a cigarette in one hand and a gaso- 
line line in the other. Ask him to throw 
his cigarette away ...far away. If he 
doesn’t after a courteous request, look 
around for another dealer. 


(From page 80) 


The only reason filling station fires 
are so rare is that your ever present 
unseen friend has followed you out of 
the house and down the road. He’s at 
your side while your tank is being filled. 
He has tested all the equipment in that 
filling station, the pumps, the hose line 
through which the gas flows into your 
car. It is almost certain that no gaso- 
line or vapor can escape. But you can 
assure these precautions 100% success 
if you will just forego smoking and 
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match dropping in filling stations. If 
you do, you’ll always leave under your 
own power. 


FTER one of your typical days at 

the office you arrive home and like 
any good husband ask the inevitable 
question: “And what have you been 
doing all day, sweetheart?” 

How would you feel if “sweetheart” 
answered: “Oh nothing much. I’ve just 
been flirting with death.”? You’d prob- 
ably faint, but that’s exactly what she 
has been doing. 

After you and the children are fed 
and sped out of the house the lady of 
your choice heaves a sigh of relief and 
then ponders: “What next?” 

“Oh, yes, that silk blouse could stand 
a cleaning.” 

Out comes the blouse and into the 
kitchen she goes with a can of cleaning 
fluid. She begins operations right next 
to the stove where the pilot light faith- 
fully burns. Dousing the blouse in the 
fluid, your wife rubs it briskly between 
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her hands. What happens? Not a 
thing. Why? Because a small label on 
the cleaning fluid container insured its 
safety. Your friend put that label there. 
It is his trade mark. 

What could happen with a flammable, 
unapproved cleaning preparation? Well 
I can tell you this—the casualty of a 
house dry cleaning explosion is usually 
pretty hard to distinguish from a time 
bomb victim. You’d never forget either 
sight. 

Friend wife having safely avoided 
one mishap proceeds promptly to an- 
other duty fraught with danger: she 
presses the blouse after it has dried. 
Plugging in her iron, she arranges the 
blouse and then begins to smooth out 
the wrinkles. Halfway through her 
task she is called to the front door. She 
hurriedly puts the iron flat down on the 
board and answers the bell. 

That nice McWilliams boy is there to 
see about renewing the subscription to 
the evening paper. There are a couple 
of forms to sign and then a nice, leisure- 
ly chat of neighborhood gossip before 
the lady gets back to the kitchen. 

Arriving there, she finds a sorry 
mess. Her beautiful blouse is horribly 
scorched, clean through the material, 
and the padded ironing board is begin- 
ning to show the effects of the iron’s 
steady heat. That night over the sup- 
per table your lady tells the story of 
her mishap and says: “I was so mad I 
could have screamed!” 

If your iron had not been an auto- 
matic device approved by your unseen 
friend your wife really would have 
screamed—and with good reason. Ter- 
rifying flames instead of a _ scorched 
blouse and ironing’ board would have 
greeted her return to the kitchen. And 
perhaps she wouldn’t be telling her 
story that night. It is awkward to speak 
with a face swathed in bandages. 

Carelessness with electric irons is 
not confined to the kitchen. Your friend 
has anticipated trouble with the hair 
curling apparatus your lady uses. She 
is likely to leave it on full blast atop 
her bureau. The result will be a severe 
scorching but no flames—because your 
iron has had the tragedy factor re- 
moved. 

Everywhere in the home the same 
safety factor operates. Your refriger- 
ator for example could be a mighty 
sinister piece of household equipment. 
Operated as it is by potent chemicals 
which are deadly if inhaled in sufficient 
quantity the peril of an uninspected, 
unapproved refrigerator is obvious. 

Food goes from one_ potentially 
dangerous apparatus to another: from 
refrigerator to electric range. It finally 
reaches you because both of these house- 
hold indispensables are safe through 
your friend’s efforts. 

Safe too is the pesky vacuum which 
never fails to start buzzing and darting 
in and out under your feet when you’re 
comfortably settled in a favorite chair. 


OME night soon when you drive 
home, park across the street where 
you can get a good view of that house 


of yours. Then shut off your motor 
and muse for a few minutes. 

That house across the way shelters 
everything that is dear to you, your 
family. To you that house is the most 
important place in the world. Within 
its walls are all that really matters. 


Take thought then to the safety of | 


those within. Is that covering on your 
roof the best fire-resistive type that can 
be had? 

A good deal of valuable time has been 
spent in testing materials that will in- 
sure against a burning brand from a 


nearby fire carrying over and setting | 


your place ablaze. That time was spent 
in your behalf. 
family the protection of the knowledge 
gained during those hours of research? 

Glance quickly from the roof to the 
basement of your home. There your oil 
burner is making your dwelling a haven 
of comfort. Oil burners have also been 
known to convert a house into a roaring 
inferno ... for there have been occa- 
sions when the flame of the burner has 
gone out and the fuel has kept feeding. 
When the flame is relighted . . . you 
guess the rest! 

On your burner an automatic device 
checks the flow of fuel the instant the 
flame goes out... and you don’t have 
to worry about the efficiency of that 


Why not give your | 





automatic check. It works. Your friend | 


proved it. 

The Air Conditioning that cost you a 
swell vacation trip turned out to be 
worth the sacrifice. With it your sum- 
mer bridge games are as cool as an ex- 
pensive roof garden. It affords comfort 
and it too is safe, not only installed 
safely but constructed throughout with 
a care that foresees trouble arising in 
the air ducts. 


Finally take one last look at your 
home before you put the car away. 
fealize this: your friend has tested 


every material that went into the con- 
struction of that house. He made sure 
that every inch of electric wiring was 
safe and would bring light into your 
home, nothing: else. 

And then after helping to build you 
a home he appointed himself official 
guardian and constant watchman over 
everything that came into it. 

Need I ask whether he is your friend? 
The only thing left is to tell who he is. 

Your friend is an engineer of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Incorpor- 
ated. He is employed by that non-profit, 
public service institution sponsored by 
the capital stock fire insurance com- 


panies of the National Board of Fire | 


Underwriters. 


At the laboratories he tests innumer- | 
able products submitted by manufactur- | 


ers who desire the U.L. seal of approval. 
Some products can’t be sold without it 
... that’s how highly it is rated. 


Your unseen friend is known by his | 


label which carries the notation “Un- 


derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Inspect- | 


ed” or by the initials “U. L.” Remem- 
ber them for your family’s sake. 

And remember this. Your unseen 
friend has no axe to grind and nothing 
to sell but safety. That’s cheap at any 
price! 
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The Human Side of Industry 


(From page 86) 


every-day necessities, we must be will- 
ing to help big business. This Ford V-8 
2-door sedan that you see on the streets, 
if made by hand today, would cost $18,- 
000. If small business made it, you would 
have to pay $4,200.00 for it. But big 
business can put it on the streets for 
you at $700.00—simply because the 
American automotive engineer has kept 
his car tuned to the demands of the 
American motoring public and put his 
house in order to meet those demands 
demands for four-wheel brakes, safety 
teel bodies, shatter-proof glass. 

3efore you can have that safety steel 
body, you must have a continuous strip 
mill; and before you have a continuous 
trip mill in operation you lay twenty 
million dollars down on the line. And 
that can’t be anything but big business. 
And if we think we can break big ones 


PARRAAAR AAR Rn nermen 


Machinery development means 
lower prices, a fuller life. 


ORR ier" 


up into little ones, we are doing nothing 
except pushing ourselves back, not five 
vears, not ten years, but still farther 
into the past. 

A job is a man at work, supervised by 
intelligent foremen and management in 
whom the investors have confidence, 
with the customer waiting to buy the 
useful product that he creates. That 
means millions in the pay envelopes, and 
a city grows. That means money for 
food and gas, for furniture, for doctors 
and dentists and radios. 

We have never had a “profit” system 
in this country—never! It has always 
been a “profit and loss” system. That is 
one thing that some people lose sight of 
from time to time. 

And so industry must continue to im- 
prove, must build more and more in or- 
der to give better living, better housing, 
more of the necessities of life, more of 
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Life in industry begins at 40 for 
real men. It's the beginning of real 
opportunity. 


POO 








the comforts, steadier work and greater 
security, and that is the desire of every- 
one, whether it is the man at the top or 
the man at the bottom. We must have 
more machines. 

And I hear another fallacy: “The ma- 
chine puts men out of work.” You are 
building a new type of machine and it 
is replacing 10, a dozen or 20 men. What 
is going to happen to them? 

You might get excited over any single 
year of activity if you want to study it 
with a microscope, but you can’t look at 
a ten-year stretch of American indus- 
trial progress and not see a gradual 
upswing to bigger and better things 
because of improved machinery. 

Machinery development means lower 
prices, means a fuller life. And you don’t 
find the older men being pushed out of 


the picture. Life begins at 40 for real 
men. That is the beginning of real op- 
portunity. You find in almost every 
sensible, sizable, enduring organization 
the older men being used for counsel 
and advice, allowing the younger men to 
steam off under their own power, put- 
ting the brakes on them when necessary, 
helping them forward when they bog 
down. 

I don’t find business hard-hearted. | 
don’t think you do, either. We want an 
abundance of things in-this life, we 
want them all of a sudden. 

Abundance is of two kinds, mental 
and material, and both of them are the 
result of hard work. 

And now for the foreman’s job. We 
are calling upon the foreman today to 
take on additional responsibility. If he 
will permit, we will slip upon his shoul- 
der the yoke of human engineering (for 
want of a better name) and he will con- 
cern himself with taking all of these 
fallacies and getting the right answer 
back to those under his direction. 

You may have had a foreman’s pro- 
gram; you may have concerned yourself 
with the fundamental things that he 
lacks. That was fine. If he needed busi- 
ness English, arithmetic, effective ex- 
pression, you had a chance to give him 
those things. 

But, today, there are two vital needs 
to stem the tide of fallacious thinking 
and get the codperation we need—fun- 
damental economics and applied psy- 
chology. They provide the answer. Your 
foreman today must be a human engi- 
neer. 

You say, “He is too busy.” That ex- 
cuse has been given at every new for- 
ward surge. Let me point out this fact. 
If you could call your grandfather back 
from the grave and ask him to do today 
what you have done in an ordinary day’s 
work, he couldn’t do it. Our grandchil- 
dren are going to carry loads on their 
shoulders that would crush us into the 
dust. There is the upward sweep of re- 
sponsibility and the capacity to do. And 
here is the underlying, unwritten law: 
Nourishment, plus use, equals growth. 
If I want that muscle (in arm) to lift 
20 per cent more in three months than it 
can lift now, it must first be correctly 
nourished and correctly used right up to 
the fatigue point, not beyond it, but 
right up to it day after day, and, if I 
am persistent, it will not let me down. 

The same is true of a brain muscle or 
a heart muscle, or of justice and loyalty 
and reliability. Our foreman must take 
this added responsibility. When difficul- 
ties, sickness or death hit the home of 
one of his employees, the foreman’s feet 
are going to beat a path to that door. If 
he doesn’t, some soapbox orator will, and 
you won't like the product when he is 
finished. 


That is the new responsibility. Rather 
a common-sense approach to it, isn’t it? 
We must put the foreman in his proper 
place today. If one hand represents la- 
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bor and the other represents manage- 
ment and the difficulties of the past 
years have caused a breach, or if a 
strike has occurred that widened that 
breach—you can make it as wide as you 
choose—the foreman still is the middle 
man and is on middle ground, closer to 
those problems than anyone else. Better 
understanding is his responsibility. 

It is a different picture that confronts 
us now from that we have had in the 
past. It isn’t a difficult one. It is a 
challenge; an obstacle in our path. It is 
the obstructed or dammed stream that 
is of value to civilization. The stream 
that flows unobstructed to the sea is 
good to drain the land and carry away 
the sewage, but the dammed stream lifts 
worlds upon its wavelets and takes from 
your shoulders the burden of toil and 
from your wife the drudgery of the 
kitchen. An obstacle is a challenge to 
us, as it has been to our forefathers. So, 
meet it, greet it and defeat it. Go 
smashing through to make the world a 
better place in which to live, with toler- 
ance for all, sifting out and gathering 
the facts and pigeonholing them in order 
to build this new science of human rela- 
tions, that you may be the type of 
human engineer the future demands. 


€ 
Uniforms of Peace 


(From page 93) 

other savage tribes, with methods of 
training which he digested by reading 
of Spartan boys, ancient British, and 
the Bushido of Japan. He learned and 
read about Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
“Woodcraft Indians,’ and about Dan 
Beard’s “Boy Pioneers,” or “Sons of 
Daniel Boone.” 

It was a slow and careful develop- 
ment. Baden-Powell wanted to be sure, 
so in 1907 he conducted an experiment 
with a group of boys on Brownsea 
Island in the English channel. That 
was the first Boy Scout camp. Early in 
1908, “Seouting for Boys” a handbook 
in six parts, was written. Shortly after 
the publication, the book was in stores. 
As a direct result, Patrols and Troops 
took root. 

Because Scouting was quickly becom- 
ing popular, Baden-Powell resigned 
from the army and devoted his full time 
to Scouting. In 1920, Baden-Powell was 
acclaimed Chief Scout of the World at 
the first World Jamboree for Interna- 
tional Scouting. Because of the spirit 
and effort he put into the development 
of the movement, he was honored by 
King George V by being created a baron 
under the name Lord Baden-Powell. 

The boy finishes his story. “That’s 
how we became Scouts,” he added, sim- 
ply. The man feels numb; his mind 
races into the future, dipping into less 
chance areas where, instead of boys 
slouching around street corners, he sees 
them transformed into groups of young 
men, guiding boys in handicraft, ex- 
plaining to them the significance of the 
flag and teaching them the fundamen- 
tals of First Aid. 

He sees fewer juvenile delinquents 
and more honored Scouts. He sees older 
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boys transferring their interests to ad- 
ventures on the water, learning ship 
etiquette and telling time by ship bells. 
He sees distracted parents procure Cub- 
bing uniforms for their young boys 
from nine to 11 years, and watches 
them grow interested in the activities 
of the Den. He smiles as he sees their 
distraction turn to admiration as they, 
too, take a part in the movement. He is 
fascinated as he visions these advan- 
tages that normal boys should have. He 
imagines them roughing it in the out- 
doors, far away from city squalor and 
confinement, living by doing, and learn- 
_ing to appreciate the beauties of nature 

. . understanding the basic principles 
of democracy ... the ability to live and 
work with their contemporaries. 

He brings these plans to his friends 
and they agree to support Scouting. On 
February 8, 1910, he witnesses the in- 
corporation of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. He, William Boyce, a Chicago 
publisher, was realizing a vision. 

Beginning on February 8, more than 
eight million boys throughout the coun- 
try will help celebrate the birth of the 
movement. Days devoted to reverence, 
citizenship, brotherhood, fun, service, 
birthday and dedication will be observed 
by these Scouts, Cubs and Sea Scouts. 

Throughout the country, units will be 
taking part in the nationwide celebra- 
tion. Stores, theatre lobbies, libraries 
will hold exhibits of Scouting, Cubbing 
and Sea Scouting activities. Radio sta- 
tions will dedicate their programs to the 
principles of the movement. In schools 
throughout the country, uniformed 
Scouts will act as service guards, direct- 
ing typical Scout assemblies, lecturing 
on exhibits and demonstrating their 
knowledge of citizenship to the rest of 
the student body. 

What has Scouting to offer? Why do 
so many boys enroll? The answer lies 
in the observation that Scouting, by its 
very nature, has an organized program 
which meets the demands of an average 
boy from the age of nine years. If he’s 
between nine and 11 years, he may be- 
come a Cub, wear a blue and gold uni- 
form, and with the guidance of his 
parents and “den chief” learn to cor- 
rolate home environment with play. 


Weaving baskets, beading belts and 
purses, constructing bird houses and 


making bookends are included in the 
“learning by doing” theories of the 
Cubs. The Cub does not take part ina 
Scout program. He has his own inter- 
ests which include backyard cooking and 
day camping. Under the tutelage of 
his “den chief,” a Boy Scout, the Cub 
has an. opportunity to learn games, 
stunts, skills, collections, hobbies which 
he ordinarily would not learn by him- 
self in his leisure time. In addition, the 


availibility of time and leadership offers | 


him an opportunity to work with leaders 
and boy companions; to do things for 
other people; to bear responsibilities 
and carry out instructions and to main- 
tain a healthy, normal boyhood. 
Inasmuch as the whole character of 
Scouting depends on leadership, a series 
of educational training courses to men 
18 years of age and over is offered to 


them. As a double award for complet- 
ing these courses, presentations are 
made to men who satisfactorily fulfill 
the requirements suggested by the na- 
tional office, a Scoutmaster’s Key or a 
Scouter’s Award. 

Scouting is recognized as the greatest 
peace organization in the country. 
Screaming at America are headlines, 
black and challenging, recording mad 
actions of demigods; thousands of patri- 
ots forced to denounce home and coun- 
try, bowing to the sign of the dictator. 
This phantasmagoria does not pass with 
the dawn. It becomes more wild and 
dreaded. Like a volcanic eruption, 
heaving scalding lava upon those who 
happen to be near, so do the fanatic 
ideals of European dictators hurl de- 
struction with its enveloping coat of 
death to the innocent. Concentration 
camps, machine guns, and purges result 
in deaths and suicides in wholesale 
numbers. 

America’s answer to the millions of 
queries concerning her future lies par- 
tially in the Boy Scout movement. It is 
your answer to promote the responsibili- 
ties of American citizenship and toler- 
ance, for Scouting recognizes all races, 
creeds and religions. 


City 4-H Club No. 1 
(From page 88) 


watha when the author and sponsor re- 
vealed his idea to Dan H. Otis, director 
of the Agricultural commission of the 
American Bankers Association and to 
the late W. W. Bowman, Executive 
Vice President of the Kansas Bankers 
Association. Their interest was im- 
mediate. A temporary committee was 
appointed at this conference, composed 
of the author, Superintendent M. F. 
Stark, county agent, R. L. Stover and 
C. O. Dimmock. M. H. Coe, Kansas 
4-H Club leader, gave counsel and en- 
couragement. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., gave 
permission to use the 4-H name. The 
City 4-H Club No. 1 was launched, but 
it was soon evident that some sponsor- 
ing organization was necessary if the 
plan was to operate successfully and 
to be permanent. The temporary com- 
mittee invited the Kiwanis Club of 
Hiawatha to assume this responsibility, 
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Your President has given 
you his time for the past 
year and would value a 
memento such as_ the 
watch charm or ring illus- 
Recipient’s name and Club 


trated. 
mame appear On reverse side of charm. 
Ring has title, time of seryice, Club 
mame and recipient’s initial carved 


into the stone. 10K 


old charm $7.50, 
Sore filed charm 


4.50, 10K ring 
21.00. 
Place order through Kiwants 
International or direct from 





Cc. K. Grouse Company, 
Bruce Avenue, 


NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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| 

| No. 98 Club Supply Catalog just 
|; off the press. New items— New 
| prices. See what we offer before you 
|? buy. Get your copy now. 


| “OLD GLORY”’ MFG. CO. 
| 505 S. Wells St. Chicago 











Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “F” 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


325 W. Madison St. 













s Minsirels 


at Unique First Parts for complete 
6 show with special songs and 
| | choruses. Make-up. Catalog Free. 
| T.&. Denison & Co.,203 N. Wabash, Dept. 118, Chicago 











. NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER. $3.75 
\\ Makes adding ons7. It’s accurate, quick, 
durable and easily operated. Capacity 8 
AMA columns. Saves time, brain work and 


Price 75 delivered 


ted 
J. Hh. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 3 
Box 302, Altadena, California 











Here’s How They Can 
stead of 4 Years—For A 


on real hotel equipment, 
equally important, the 
stands ready to serve 
graduation. New day 
FREE catalog TODAY! 


them 
classe 





Div. RWA-1364 





YOUR SON! 
YOUR DAUGHTER! 


Pay And A Thrilling Future. Details FREE! 
Is selecting your son’s or daughter’s “‘life’s work’’ proving 
difficult? These facts may help you:—American travel is now 
at an all-time ‘‘high’’—according to Government reports 
By coming to Washington your boy or girl can qualify for 
the ever-growing hotel, restaurant and travel field in FOUR 
MONTHS in the famous Lewis Hotel Training Schools. 


Previous experience proved unnecessary 
under expert 
Lewis 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Now In Its 24th Year 











Train in 4 Months—In- 
Field That Offers Good 

















Lewis students learn 
instructors—and, 

Nationa! Placement Service 
FREE of extra charge, upon 
s forming NOW! Write for 





Washington, D. C. 





Fully 
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SPEECHES ©. woe yor 
veech 


on any subject. 
Comtones. Public Speaking Manual, $1. Offi- 


cer’ — dbook with Instant Feruementosy 
Guide, $1 
‘New Jokes and Humorous Talks,’’ pre- 


JOKES pared and mailed monthly, $5 a year. 


Tibustrative Ahecdotes, $1. Stag Night Stories, $1. 
STUNTS ' Best Club and Lodge Stunts, $81. 
Programs for meetings and ladies’ 





National Reference Library 


@! which they 





night; comic debates, book reviews, etc. 


eS 2014 Torbenson 








Get Axel Christensen 
POPULAR SPEAKER 
HUMORIST-PIANIST 


for your banquet or fadies’ night 
and be guaranteed an evening of 
laughter and entertainment. Terms 
very reasonable. Write 


Axel W. Christensen 
306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Or Telephone Harrison 5670 

















ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door, ostage. 

Standard authors, new beaten, pe ME po edi- 

fiction, re ference, medical, mechan- 

ical, children's books etc,—all at guaranteed 

savings. Send card now for “Clarkson s 1940 

Catalog. 

FREE ° Ww ite for our great illustrated book 
A short course in liter- 

ature The go guide of 100.000 book 

lovers The selection of a metropolitan book 

store brought to your home. F if you 

write NOW—TODAY. 

CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
. K4, 1255 So, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


tions, 





Exmetionced havelers Say /- 
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IN ST. 1, STAY AT 


Hotel kennox 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING 
GOOD FOOD ano REAL SERVICE 





ALL ROOMS WITH BATH f ALL ROOMS WITH BATH—RADIO RECEPTION | RECEPTION 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 














RAISE MONEY 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 
of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 


Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 








Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N.H.M.HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza, New York 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Netherland-Plaza, 
Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
Congress, Chicago 


Cincinnati 


National Hotel Management Company, Inc. 


Cleveland, Ohie * 


One, 
| second project, 
| year 

| Not every project made encouraging 











did, and this accounts 
| largely for the success of the club. The 
community was made acquainted with 
the idea and the program through the 
Hiawatha Daily World. Its editor, 
| Senator Ewing Herbert, and City Edi- 
tor, Virgil Hill, were enthusiastically 
behind the plan from the beginning, 
which contributed so largely to the fa- 
vorable reception given the club and its 
support. 

| Hiawatha is surrounded by splendid 
opportunities for projects and these 
with the wide variety of downtown vo- 
ations provide a very large list of pro- 
ject possibilities. A sales program, 
| trucking and car washing projects, vari- 
af 


ous garden projects, turkeys, chickens, 
cows, calves, and hogs were all active 
projects during 1938. Two members 
conduct a commercial car washing busi- 
ness grown from curb to a 
built especially for the project. 
| One boy conducted a profitable truck- 
ing project from fields to merchants. 
Another cleared more than $150 as city 
salesman during the summer, working 


building 


for the milk plant, dealing with mer- 
chants, 
One earned and saved $100 in the 


harvest fields with which he purchased 
a dairy cow that resulted in a family 


milk supply, later a heifer calf, which 
is now in its second year and will be 
| added to his dairy herd. 


the youngest, has completed his 
two market hogs each 


profits in cash but all contributed to 
the main objectives of each club mem- 
ber conducting the project. 

| The City 4-H Club members in addi- 
| tion to their club projects are engaged 
the year ’round in money-making jobs. 


The monthly meetings are opened 
with a ritual service in which each 


officer recites his duties and in which 
all engage in a patriotic service and 
give attention to the reading of a por- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States and a chapter from the Bible. 
Business of the club is transacted and 
is followed by reports on projects and 
reception of new members. Men prom- 
| inent in some vocation, of special inter- 
est to the club, are often invited 
guest speakers. Discussions follow the 
presentation of the guest of the eve- 
ning and every member is given an op- 
portunity to express his reactions to 
the theme presented. 

At other meetings club members re- 
port on assigned subjects, biography, 
current events, agriculture in Brown 
County and also in other lands than 
ours. The programs are vitally inter- 
esting. 

The people most closely in contact 
with the City 4-H Club, the fathers and 
mothers, school teachers, sponsors, and 
Kiwanians, are enthusiastic over the 
whole set- “up, for they see the great 
benefit that is evidenced by the boys. 

The author, sponsor, has been 


as 


as 


ably assisted during this second year 
of the club by C. W. Starr, president of 
the Citizens State Bank of Hiawatha. 
| The Kiwanis club has been back of the 
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club to a man and the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work Committee of the Kiwanis club, 
composed of the above-named sponsors 
and superintendent of the city schools, 
M. F. Stark, Professor Genss Jackson 
of the Senior High School, F. E. Yale 
of the Hiawatha Lumber Company, 
Chester Jones of the Morrill and Janes 
Bank, Ralph Smith, Register of Deeds, 
Oliver Mohler, manager of the Hargis 
Funeral Home, and A. B. Keith, insur- 
ance, has been directly responsible for 
the club activities. 

A City 4-H Club for girls is under 
consideration. 


Facts and Forecasts 
for Forty 


(From page 127) 

4. Optimism and faith should in- 
crease, governed by wise conservatism 
—thus gradually building a _ steadily 
increasing market that would be eco- 
nomically sound. Buying should be 
more liberal but inventories should not 
be allowed to get beyond control. Large 
retailers are still retarding quick turn- 
overs by selling from samples and ‘on 
order” instead of carrying at least a 
small stock. 

5. Bankers and borrowers must 
work together more closely for quicker 
action both as to loans and payments. 

6. Employers and employees must 
take each other into confidence and 
work together as friends for a com- 
mon purpose. The importance of prof- 
it in business must be a household word 
and probably even taught in public 
schools. Without profit no job is safe. 

7. Builders must not crowd the 
building program too rapidly for read- 
justment, otherwise there will be a 
disastrous reaction. New dwellings 
cannot be left idle many months with- 
out occupancy and return without 
crumbling of the realty market. 

And finally, may the Lord deliver 
us from any more regulatory business 
laws for awhile at least. 





Sn Memoriam 


Arnold Rippe, charter member and 
first president of the North Hudson, 
New Jersey, Kiwanis club and in 1926 
Governor of the New Jersey District, 
died December 27 of a heart ailment. 
From his entry into Kiwanis in 1922 al- 
most until the end he was an enthusi- 
astic Kiwanian and an able and inspir- 
ing leader. He was president of his 
club in 1922 and 1923, lieutenant gov- 
ernor in 1925 and governor in 1926. He 
was a member in 1925-1926 of the Inter- 
national Committee on Efficiency 
Awards and served his district as chair- 
men of various committees. Surviving 
is a widow and a daughter Gladys, mar- 
ried to Frank Galland, a member of the 
North Hudson club. 























—_ CheObiects of 
FXhwanis international 


Co give primacy to the human and spiritual, rather 
than to the material values of life. 


Co encourage the daily living of the Golden Rule 
in all human relationships. 


‘Co promote the adoption and the application of higher 
social, business, and professional standards. 


Co develop by precept and example, a more intelligent, 
aggressive, and serviceable citizenship. 


Co provide through Kiwanis Clubs, a practical 
means to form enduring friendships, to render altru- 
istic service, and to build better communities. 


‘Co co-operate in creating and maintaining that sound 
public opinion and high idealism which make possible 
the increase of righteousness, justice, patriotism and 

good will. 
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WALL PLAQUE 


A beautiful plaque made from a hand-lettered as the plaque is made of a beautiful composi- 
design. The body type is black with the initial tion, clear and permanent. The full size is 
letters in red. The official emblem at the top 9% by 11¥2 inches, including the self-contained 
is in blue and gold. Framing is unnecessary frame. Complete with cord ready for hanging. 

Price | to 9 each $1.00 
Price 10 or more.......... 90 


Send orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 9520 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















Money-Making Opportunity 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction-of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
tadio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 


from one industry to another, 
Now another chan, 


and important part 


Not a “‘Gadget’’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
bly have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
reamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great c ations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publichere—aclsoole—hoapieals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don’t have to 
convince 4 man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the moncy is usually being spent right at that very 
moment — and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


‘You walk into an office and put down before way} 
a letter from a sales organization showing swe cy did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has ¢ of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many acthal cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically. every line of business and every 
section of the country is re ted by these ficld reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing moncy-saving 


Se 


és taking place. Ao old established industry—an integral 
the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably —AND AT A COST O 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! Ic has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
and show carnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 





thousand dollars 


N AS LOW 





EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—"‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 


writes he has made $55.00 in a single day's time. Texas man 
nets over $300 in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 

t sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 

usiness. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest ty 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhichto make his start and develophis future. 


rofit for one month.”* A Connecticut man 


of opportunity and 











Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar's worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of carning an even larger 


percentage . 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’* is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to “‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
ee es mapas afew a a te the installa- 
tion actually luce enoug money to pay 
for the deal, with ts above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
a into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands, 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
ne 4 business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that és a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don’t delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. ss 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4043-B, Mobile, Ala. 


FOR EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY PROPOSITION 


I F. BE. ARMSTRONG, Pres. 
| Dept. 4043-B, Mobile, Ala. 

Without obligation to me, send me full infor 
] mation on your proposition, 
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